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Gf the theatre of operations, showing the various movements and posilions of the armies, prisr te, and at the Battle of Salamanca. 
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LUCLERS FROM THE PENINSU LA.—No. LV. 
BATTLE OF SALAMANCA. -_ 
L shall proceed to give you some details of the. very brilliant ope 
rations in which the arny has lately been engaged. The conse | 
1 a, in whieh the Ba 
tish army has achieved a victory as signai as any by which her ag) 
nals have ever been illustrated. : 
The primary object of Lord W 
has already been productive of so g 
every possible obstacle te the junction of the 
Marmont. 'The forces of the allies were barcly equal to those c 
the latter, and had he been reinforced by Soult, the disparity of nub | 
bers must have become so overwhelming and enormtous 83 to bar 
produced an entire change in the projécts acd operations ol the De | 
tish general. While the main body of the army, therefore. yet oce- | 
pied their cuntonments on the Agueda, the division of Sir towlaal 
iTill was directed to attack the bridge of boats at Almaraz, whin | 
eflorded the only speedy and direct communication between the t | 
mies on the south and north of the Tagus. 'The importance of mu- 
taining this comimunication unobstructed, was fully appreciated y | 
the enemy. They had erected works on hoth sides of the river fr | 
its defence, and besides very formidable entrenchments, the approm 
to th: byidge was guarded by several casemated towers, which add] | 
materially to the strength of the position. 


ellington in the campaign whie | 
o glorious a result, was to oppos 
armies of Soult aw 


ders, Sir Rowland Mill broke up from his cantonments oa the th advancing to the relief of Salamanca. 


at May, and advanced against the epemy: The operation Ys! 
Almaraz was attacked al | 


owned with the most perfect success. 3 
Cdcvied, and the Freuch general, after an unsuccessful defence, | 
\ceated in confusion to Talavera, leaving all his stores, artillery, 1¢ | 
wlarge body of prisoners, in the hands of the British. | 
his preliminary operation being thus felicitously terminated, 1e | 
main body of the army, which had hitherto remained in quarts, | 
naw prepared to take the field. The capture of Almaraz, by prevt- 
ihg the possibility of a speedy junction between the southern ad | 
northern armies, had enabled Lord Wellington to engage In ofa- | 
tlans af greater scope and vigour, than’he might otherwise be | 
thought it prudent to undertake. Leaving the corps of Sir Rowid 
LIjll, therefore, to watch the cperations of Soult, he himseli adve- 
ed against Marmont, whose army lay encamped in the neighhr- 
haod of Salamanca. It was against this city that the first operans' 
of the army were directed. It was known that the enemy ba@l- 
fected in it their principal depot of military stores, aud to ord el- 
lington it became from this circumstance the first aid most ngal 
ay of attack. For the defence of a post in all respects so H0r- | 
‘Aut, the enemy had neglected no precaution which skill or viguce 
“ould supply. The passage of the river was commanded wed 
tormidable works, and towers of strong masonry had been ered, 


>. 


| regles, 


Under these circumstances the further progress of the army 


was for a time delayed, and it was accordingly halted in position on 
ithe heights of St. Christoval, about a league to the northward of 


the city. 

A day stirring to the spirit, was that on which we passed Salaman- 
ea. ‘The inhabitants came forth in thousands to meet us on our 
march, and greet us as their deliverers. ‘ Viva los I.gleses”—"“Viva 
los amigos de Espana,” and a thousand other expressions of gratitude 
and good-will, wereon that day faltered from the lips of age, lisped 
by the palling orgaus of childhood, and sent sonorously forth in the 
full volume of loud and vigorous intonation, by those of powerful and 
primy manhood. ‘The day was beautifully mild; calm, yet*not 
bright. The breeze was too gentle to stir the tri-color flag which 
surmounted the forts, and hung drooping from its staff. Yhe air, as 
we inhaled it in our progress, seemed impregnated with blessings ; 
the soldiers, though tired with their march, trod with firmer and more 
elastic step, and there was no one on that~ day who did not feel 
proud of bis country, and resolute to support her cause even by the 


outpouring of hig blood, should such libation be required of him. 


We lay at St. Christoval, and the siege of the forts, which was in- 
trusted to the division of General Clinton, went on briskly. In two 
days there was a breach made, and it was determined to carry the 
forts by immediate assault. It is probable that this determination 
may have been somewhat imprudently accelerated by the approach 


In pursuance of his ~| of Marmont, who had collected his torces on the Douro, and was 


It was on the 19th of June 
that this intelligence reached us. On the 20th, orders were given 
for the removal of the sick and wounded; and all such’stores as were 
not immediately necessary for the supply of the army: 

On the same day, Marmont arrived in frént of our position, and 
made a strong demonstration with his cavalry. A pretty warm skir- 
mish was the consequence. They were gallantly charged by the 
12th Light Dragoons, contmanded by Colonel Ponsonby; and Cap- 
tain Bull’s troop of Horse-Artillery annoyed them considerably trom 
an advantageous position to which it had been advanced. The ene- 
my at length retired, leaving twelve horses on the field. 


On the 2ist, the French showed themselves in great force on the’ 


= in front of St. Christoval. On this oecasion they displayed a 





that evening, heholding the 6th division assemble and go forth to the 
attack. ‘The sun had just descended behind the extensive plains by 
which Salamanca is surrounded, and the grey and Slmy veil of a 
vancing twilight had scarcely mellowed into deeper and less dazzling 
tints the parting shower of radiance which he shook from him on his 
departure, when the drum beat for the 6th division to prepare for the 
attack. You may believe it was with no vacant eye, no callous and 
uninterested heart, that I gazed on the preparations then passing be- 
fore’ me. Brave hearts were then beating, which would soon be 
still forever. There were young eyes fulgent with the hope of vic- 
tory and distinction, which, in the lapse of another year, would be 
fixed, lustreless, and glassy. Bright and golden locks, that would be 
soiled in the dust; strong arms, thdt would soon be more feeble than 
those of the puniest infant in its mother’s arms. 

[ watched the departing column, as it advanced to the attack of tite 
forts, till hid by the depth of the descending darkness from my view 
It was determined to attempt an ‘escalade ; and, with this view, the 
light compatiies of the division under the immediate cgmmand o 
General Bowes, led'-the way with scaling ladders. The fire from 
the enemy's entrenchmenis soon ‘told that the struggle had begun ; 
and {'stood like a blind man, endeavouring to trace auguries of the 
fortuiie of the contest from the increased or diminished volume ot 
sound which momentarily rung on the ear. In a short time General 
Bowes, who commanded the advanced brigade, was brought back | 
wounded, supported by two soldiers; bis wound, which was not daif- 
gerous, was immediately dressed by the surgeons, and he returned to 
the sdene of struggle, which wre undecided. Within the space 
of half an hour, I saw him carried past me—a corpse. His face was ° 
calm to look upon, and of that ashy whiteness which death produces, 
only when accompanied by gfeat loss of blood. On the following 
day, General Bowes was boried with military honours; be was a 
brave man, and till the sound of the ethereal trumpet shall rouse him 
from his slumber, may the sleep of the grave be to him dreamless 
and profoand ! 

The aitack failed. It was found impossible to surmount the obst 
cles to successful ingress; and, about ten o'clock, the troops return- 
ed to their trenches. While these events were passing, Marshal Mar- 
mont still remained in front of St. Christeval. His reconnoigsance 


ody of not less than 15,000 nen, cavalry and infantry, as if to tempt{ of our position, however, did not lead to any conclusive result ; and 
y , . y P ] Ah 


tht British general to descend from his vantage cnc and try the 
fortune of a battle. This Lord Wellington declined; though it was 


| 


having oceupied his ground for several days, he’ quitted it on tlt 
night of the 23d, and made demonsirations of passing a large torre 


mblicly understood by the army, against the opifion of Graham, | across the Tormes, about Santa Martha, thus threatening to interrupt 
Picton: Leith, Cotton, and Pakenham ; ail of whom were urgent for our line ofsupply. Early on the morning of the 24th, aeeordingly, 


an inrmediate attack. 
““ Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?”’ 


we were all under arms. - A brigade of cavalry crossed the river, in 
order to keép watch on the motions of the enémy; andthe atmy 


An atiempt was made to carry'one of the forts by escalade, onthe; halted in a: néw position, with the village and‘ ford of Sarita Martlie- 


evening of the 23d, which terminated unsticcessfully. 


y. In this attack; | on our rigtit Pr 
|General Bowes‘and 120 men perished. Of the life of General Bowes, | in good e@rnest, at Huerta, and as a check to this movement of bis - 


On the night'following, Marmont crossed the Tormes 


which, in the opinion of the engineers, were impregnable to akp- | having never been under his command. I know personally nothing ; j adversary, Lord Wellington immediately ordered Sir Thomas Gfe~ 
Aad; yay Coyld ouly be reduced by an attack.couducted selles of his death,J do kaow thas it was gloriops. J rempmber toe; onx Ram, with twe divisions of inigntry, and atigwer brigade of cavalry, 
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strife of the elements, broke loose in the agonies of their terror and 


fled, galloping over tents or whatever other obstruction they hap- 
pened to encounter in their way. ‘To this was added the confusion 
of human voices, scarcely audible amid the louder roaring of tbe 
tempest. ‘Tents were carried off, and all their contenis, such as 
trunks, portmanteaus, and canteens, sent rolling about the camp, 
not without detriment to the limbs of those whom they chanced to 
encounter in their erratic’ course. Here might be seen a jacket 
carried on with the velocity oia meteor, and floating far away inte the 
empyrean. Everything, in short, within and around the emcamp- 
ment seemed confusion worse confounded. All moral and physical 
elements seemed at once set loose from the compulsory laws which 
had hitherto regulated their motions, and chaos was cume again. 

Thus passed the night—water neary a foot deep lay on the ground, 
and even those of ue whose tents had weathered the sterm, were 
drenched to the skin. The morning of the 22d vf July dawned in 
hurricane and tempest. No sleep had visited my eyes, and I lay 
expecting every moment that the fate of so many of my companions 
would be mine, and that my tent and baggage, -like theirs, would 
become the sport of the raging elements... ‘The deep darkness had 
lent to the workings of the tempest much of its awe and of its fearful 
sublimity. My imagination in the solitude of my tent, had become 
excited in an altogether painful degree, and I looked for daylight not 
merely with longing and anxiety, but with an ardour of passionate 
expectation which I feel it would be impossible to deseribe. 

Jaylight came. As the sun rose, the clouds gradually dispersed— 
the roaring of the wind became less vehement and loud, and when 
the drum beat for the division to stand to their arms, never had I 
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In a moment all his staff were in motion, Lord Wellington mount- 
ed his horse, and I retuned to my regiment, which, as our division 
was intended to form the rear of the retreat, had not yet begun to} 

ve. Such was the promptitude and rapidity with which a deei- 
sioh affecting the fate of nations was formed by the master mind of 
our great commander. 

Another moment's panse, if you please, before [ lead yon into the 
brunt of the approaching battle, that I may make you quite au fail 
with regard to the situation of the armies at the mument of attack. 
The alignment of the British was in the form of thé segment of a 
circle, the centre being somewhat in advance, and the flanks thrown 
back. The intention of Marmont, therefore, was to form his army 
in an area of larger circumference, by which the smailer would be at 
once circumvaliated and inclosed. By the execution of this mancu- 
vre, had his force been of proportionate magnitude, he would not 
only have gained possession of the road to Cindad Rodrigo, but 
have compelied Lord Wellington either to an immediate retreat, or 
to fight under circumstances almost as adverse as any to which a 
general can be exposed. As it was, neither of these consequences 
was prodaced by this manceuvre of Marmont Lord Wellington 
saw at once the opportunity it'afforded him of breaking the line of 
his adversary by a strong and decisive attack,:and took instant 
measures for its execution. _ From the left flank of the allies being 
bounded by the Tormes, that portion of the position was compara- 
lively secure, and he therefore’ did not hesitate to withdraw the 
5th division, under General Leith, to give greather strength and 
efficacy to the important operations he was about {9 commence on 





beheld the face of nature more beautifully tranquil and serene. On 
that morning, I remember the condition of the best of us was un- 


d | the absence of Sir Thomas Picton, the command bad devolved on 
comfortable, and even ludicrous enough; and never was there any 


parade of disciplined troops at which less exactness of costume was 


the right. 
About three o’clock our division was ordered to advance. By 


General Pakenham, and it is paying only a merited tribute to that 
officer to say, that on that day of trial, his vicarious duties were 





exhibited or required. The damages of the night, however, were 
repaired as well and as speedily as possible, and orders having been 
received for an immediate junction with the main body of the army, 


Aldea Tejada. The hostile armies now directly fronted each other, 
drawn up in order of battle; and of the ground they occupied I 
shall give you as intelligible, and at the same time as brief 4 descrip- 
tion as possible. 

The position of the allies extended from the river Tormes to two 
steep and rocky heights, which, from their similarity, the matives 
generally distinguish by the name of the sister Arapiles. That of the 


French was covered by a wood, which lay immediately in our front, | emerging into ground higher and more open, we suddenly became 
and embraced the heights of La Pena, and the hamlets of Calvarasa € 


de Ariba, and Calvarasa de Abaxo. 
villages are in the map; if the 
in the position I have described. lay directly between the enemy 
and Salamanca, and that it likewise covered the Ciudad Rodrigo 
road, the two objects to which the efforts of Marmont were obviously 
ilirected. In the morning, a good deal of skirmishing had taken 
place. Detachments from both armies had attempted to seize pos- 
session of the Arapiles, and the French had succeeded in . # saining 
masters of the external and more distant one. This movement had 
at once removed all the doubt from the mind of Lord Wellington 
of the intention of Marmont to give battle, and in these circumstances 
no time had hen lost in moving forward our division and the cavalry 
of General Ty Urban to the support of the army. , 
The occupation of one of the Arapiles by the enemy had rendered 
a change of our position necessary, in order to counteract operations 
on that flank of the army. ‘The fourth division, commanded by Ge- 
ueral Cole, was therefore sent forward to occupy the heiglits in rear 


of the village of Arapiles, of which latter they likewise assumed 
possession. 


Ido not know whether these 
are, you will perceive that our army, 


‘ference with Lord Wellington, whom I observed on a neighbouring 
we crossed the Tormes and took up a position near the village of} eminence, when the word was given, and with resolute though 


| beating hearts, we found ourselves approaching the enemy. Almost 





|and expression, while neither betrayed the smallest want of that] 


; _Before our arrival, a short struggle had likewise taken |. 
piace, in which the height of La Penahad been the object of contest 


discharged with a zeal, promptitude, and talent, impossible to be 
surpassed. General Pakenham had just returned from a short con- 


at the same time the fourth and fifth divisions moved forward on our 
left, and a column of cavalry, under General D’Urban, accompanied 
our advarice on the right. The ground through which our route lay 
was low, and sheltered from observation by the neighbouring heights, 
and we passed on unobstructed and unobserved by the enemy. In 
| this manner had we marched on for a considerable distance, when, 


|exposed to a heavy fire of artillery, which occasioned considerable 
loss in the ranks. 

This. however, did not interrupt our march, and, proceeding on- 
| ward, T remember we tnrned somewhat unexpectedly to the right, 
| and entered a narrow valley which ran in a direction nearly at right 
angles with the course we had hitherto pursued. Having continced 
|} our advance in this manner for some time, we halted for a few 
| minutes, and having formed in veparate colufnns of regiments, we 
| were ordered to advance up the heights by which the valley was 
| bounded to the Jeft. While the preliminaries of attack were thus 
| arranging, General Pakenham rode along the division, addressing, 
(as he passed, a short but inspiriting speech to each battalion. No- 
\ thing could be more full of ardour and gallantry than his whole air 


jcalmness and seli-composure, that deliberate exercise and concen- 
j tration of all the faculties, by whieh the most powerful enthusiasm 

















| hay at once he modified and subdued, und made subserviant to noble 


; purposes. From that hour I have never thought of General Paken- 
}ham without adniration. 


The ridge of heights up which we were about to advance, was of 





SST 





~ _ a aan a 
brave resistance, obliged to retire. ‘The progress of the enemy, how- 
ever, Was immediately checked by the advance of a brigade of the 
5th division, which fell on the flank of the enemy, and by subjecting 
them to a cross fire, forced them in turn instantly to retreat. The 
4th and 5th divisions then continued their advance uninterrupted by 
any further reverse, and gradually gained ground on their oppo- 
nents. 

Inthe meanwhile, the Arapiles’ height had been cartied by Gene- 
ral Clinton, and our division had been advancing from the right all 
along the centre of the French position, as if conquering and to con- 
quer. The halting of the enemy had beconie the instant signal for a 
charge, and every charge lad been attended with sucvess. Marshal 
Marmont had been wounded, and the command of the army devolv- 
ed on General Clansel, who, with a degree of military skill, far supe- 
rior to that displayed by his predecessor, now endeavoured to rally 
his defeated forces in a new position, and rettieve the fortuhes of the 
day. Under cover of the leit, which had suffered comparatively lit 
tle, General Clausel re-formed his right and centre, and took up a 
new position, running nearly at right angles with that in whicb the 
action had commenced. The ground was admirably chosen. It 
consisted of a range of heights of considerable eminence, Meek. et 
by no means so much so as to be inaccessible to cavalry. Hither 
flank of the position Was supperted by masses of cavalry, and the 
whole body of the artillery was so placed, as ‘not only to sweep the 
whole face of the height, but to command the whole ground in the 
vicinity, and to act with full efieacy on the allies during every step 
of their advanée. 

For about an hour and a half, a cessation of hostilities seemed to 
have taken place, and we lay idle and inactive, gazing on the new 
and formidable position in which the enemy had sought temporary 
refuge. To say the trutl, elevated as we were with victory, the pros- 
pect before us was by no means an inviting one, to men, by no means 
deficient in cotrage, yet not indisposed, if possible, to repose quietly 
on the laurels they had already acquired, and who, uninfluenced by 
any morbid anxiety to encounter new dangers, were satisfied with 
indulging in complacent reflection on those they bad already braved 
and overcome. 

Though demonstrations of hostility, however, had apparently ceas- 
ed on our part during this interval of inaction, they had by no means 
done so on the part of the enemy. We lay extended on the ground, 
and, though at aconsiderable distance, the shot of the enemy’s artil- 
lery, which they kept continually pouring down on us, told with de- 
structive effect. , ’ 

At length, an aid-de-camp of Lord Wellington,—who, daring this 
interval, had been engaged in reconnoitering tbe new position of the 
French ,—came riding up at ful] speed, with orders to General Paken- 
ham. ‘These were,—for I heard them delivered,—that the 6th divi- 
sion, commanded by General Clinton, were to lead the attack on the 
front of the heights occupied by the enemy, and that the 3d division 
were to support them. ‘I shall do so with pleasure,” rejoined Ge- 
neral Pakenbam; “but téll Lord Wellington that my decided opin- 
ion is in favour of a flank movement. ‘To storm that height,” he 
continued, his voice becoming more elevated and his eye more spark- 
ling as-he spoke, “is nothing Jess than an inhuman sacrifice of life. 
Every thing can be gained by operating on the flank.” : 

“ General,” replied the aid-de-camp, “ it is not for me to judge of 
such matters, Itis my duty merely to deliver the orders with which 
I am intrusted.” 

“I know, I know,” rejoined Pakenham ; *‘ but, nevertheless, tell 
my Lord Wellington whatI say ‘Tell him my opinion is decidedly 
in favour of taking them iz flank—to do otberwise, is taking the bull 
by the horns.” The aid-de-camp bowed and rode off, and so ended 
this extraordinary colloquy. 

During th{s period of our inactivity our loss had been severe,—far 





prac pera altitude, yet not steep, and we proceeded without | more severe; deed, than what we had suffered in the earlier and 
Chis, however, had been gallantly carried by the brigade of Geneva 


Pack, andtomuned subscyrently tu the Wowupurtuar uf cw Br tetotes 
Notwithstanding the evident intention of the enemy to press back 
the Allies from their position, it was not ti!l late in the day that he 
adopted any effective measures for this purpose. ‘The morning 
passed ina series of manceavres on the part of Marmont, from which 
no conclusion could be drawn with regard to the nature of his ultt- 
imate intentions. Under these circumstances, Lord Wellington con: 
tented himself with keeping an accurate observation on all the move- 
ments of his adversary, ready to take advantage of any opening which 
might be afforded im of assuming the aggressive, and equally so, 
should sound policy require it, to retreat. 
There can be no doubt that Lord Wellington contemplated this 
latter alternative as by far the more probable, and every preparation 


had been made to carry it into effect. The baggage and commiss dilierent, and 


, yeh &@ LOY OF Uerinan rivemen, 
| 60th, who had bee; 


gecrncte or obstruction, till within about fifty yards of the summit, | more brillan@part of the action. 
w belonging to a battalion of the | od arms, prepared 
n advanced to the front, and bad already crowned cordin 
dere are de French horse coming!” On receiving this intelligence, | 


the height, came running back at fall speed, exclaiming, ‘‘ Der deivel, 





| Colonel Campbell of the 94th, who cominended the brigade, imme- 
, lately ordered the regiment on the right to throw back its flank ; 


jand this was no sooner done than the enemy’s cavalry came sweeping 
fon like a hurricane along t 
ismartyvolicy. he failure of their hope of | 
taking us in flank, they speedily retreated, 
ar se. 8 » . sd - * . ‘ ~ 
_ Most tortunate, indeed, was the precaution of Colonel Campbell ‘| 
for had the enemy s cavalry succeeded in turning our right, there | 
can be little doubt that-the issue of the battle would have been very || 


that the name of Salamanca would never have been 


e ° a wt 4 1 »_ ar © > ° *,* . . > , 
sarint had quitted Salamanca, and even some portions of the ar in¥ adde dto the record of British victories. Upon such slender casa | 
had begun a retrogressive movement. By working round the flanks ties does the f 


of the allies, their position anquestioiwably would have been rendere¢ poor, Osborne, the assistant quarte 


unienable ; and, in anticipating such a scheme of operations on thf 
part of Marmont, it now appears tliat Lord Wellington gave il 
enemy credit for greater military talent tnan he possessed. 
About two o'clock, a sudden and decisive change took place #} 
(ite character of the enemy’s demonstrations... Under cover of |! 
heavy cannonade, and of a skirmish along the whole front of his ling) 
Marmont advanced bis centre, making at the same fime @ ee 
t» his left, as ifat one intending to outflank and encircle the posit 
of the British. In doing this. which, had his numerical superiorit) 
leen greater, would hiave been perfectly compatible with the ma) 
recondite strategy, there can be no doubt that Marmont was guilty ¥ 
acapitalerror. By being unduly extended, his line was necessari | 
weakeved, and the favourale opportunity thus: afforded of pert! 
ivating and dividing his position was immedietely seized by Lol) 
Wellington. } 


' 
[ will here give you a somewhat curious‘anecdote, on the truth } 
which you may rely. Stimulated by that curiosity which is rath} 
a striking feature of my idiosynerasy, I rod@ upto a neighbourif| 
eminence to observe the motions of our own army, which had 2 
ready commenced retiring, as well as those of the enemy, who, fr 
the occasional pushing forward of theirskirmishers, seemed inte 
on some further operations. On this héight were several office 
one of whom was seated, while his horse-was held by an orde 
Cragoon, and the others standing around?him. I had approach 
within « few yards of them before I observed that the principal obj 
inthe group was Lord Wellington. Ina moment my‘attention Vv 
arrested. ite was at luncheon, and in the act of adding mustard 
# slice of meat which had just been deposited on his plate, when 
tollowing coll guy took place :— 
__** The enemy are moving, my lord,” said one of the staff-officers} 
is comuander, already busily engaged in the office of inasticati@ 
‘Very well,” replied his lordship; “ take the glass, Somerset,” «@ 
tell me what they seem to be about; at the same time continut 
his meal with every appearance of nonchalance. ‘The officer did} 
ior about a minute. 
“ [think they are extending to their left. my iord.” 
“The devil ther are !”’ exclaimed Lord Wellington, 
in instant to his feet ; “ give me the glass quickly.” 
_He took it, and for a short space continued observing the motié 
of the enemy. “ Come, 1 think this will do at last,’ he exciaimt 


Ride offinstantly, and tell Clinton and Leith to retura as quick! 
possible to their former ground.” 


—_ 






springing 


* Lord Fitzroy Somerset, a favorite aid-de-camp to the Duke. | 





ate of batiles often depend It was at‘ this time that/ 


‘ r-master-general to the divisiont | 

was killed. 

his son died like a hero. He was riding at fall speed, with orders 

tortbe immediate advance ot the cavalry under General D’Urban, 

when a shot struck bim-in the heart, and he fell headlong from his 

herse, which, terrified by the firing, s 

to the ranks of the enemy. 
Laving successfully rep 


| 


| 


: repulsed this attack, we formed line and imme: | 
diately crowned the height, when we found ourselves at once in pre- 
sence of the enemy. ‘fhe ground we now occupied was on the ex- | 
treme left of his line, end- not a moment was lost’in forming across 
his flank, and advancing to the charge. - The 4th and 5th divisions | 
were already engfiged in a powerful attack on 
and centre, and our appearance w 
the battle in that quarter. 


the front of the left | 
as at once decisive of the fate of | 
Our service, in truth, had become ene, | 
comparatively at least, rather of glory than of danger, and we con- 
tinued charging onw ) 
us, and ex 


ree eh 
ard with the bayonet, driving the enemy before | 


posed to little firing but that of artillery, which cert 
did cousideratte execution in our ranks. 5 

_ Do not suppose, however, that I mean to say the French were en- 
tively culbutes, or, in consequence of the vigour and perseverance of 
our attack, were at once terrér-stricken and overthrown. 
it. They fought well, 


ainly | 





tage of the position we had assumed, was such as to necessitate a re- | 
treat, the front which, on every favourable spot of ground, they con-| 
tinued to show to their victorious and pursuing enemy, was highly 
honourable at once to their discipline and courage. t 
however. the situation of Marmount and his army 


" was besomin 
more difficult and precarious, 


Cotton, made a most gallunt and decisive charge’ on a brigade of 
French infantry, which they completely overthrew, and immediately | 
extending themselves on our flank, continued to follow up their suc- 





‘ 


You know his father, and may tell him from me that} You will understand, therefore, 





g, still continued his career onward | ; 


We now stood again with shoulder- 
once moré to advance against the enemy. Ac- 
to orders, the 6th division took the lead, and advanced in 
line. We brought up the rear of this perilous procession. ‘The 
French artillery, which was, as [ have stated, admirably posted, sent 
whole showers of shot and shell upon us. as we advanced, and with 
such deadly accuracy were their guns pointed, that few of their bul- 
lets either fell short of, or overshot the mark. But this was nothing 


‘the brow of the hill, but after receiving a| to what we sulfered on reaching the hill, of which it was our gbject 
which convinced them of t 


to gain possession. ‘There the artillery took us in flank and quarter, 
and was followed by redoubled mortality. At the same time a heavy 
fire of musketry opened from the brow of the bill; and seldom, I be- 


lieve, has death reaped a more plentiful harvest than on that occasion 


Here it was that I was wounded, but I did not fall, and still accom- 
panied my regiment in its progress. 

It would, I conceive, have been no imputation on the bravest 
troops to say, that, under such a fire as I have deseribed, with all 
advantages of ground against them, they had shrank from the contest. 
the extent of the compliment to 
which our gallant soldiers are entitled, when I tell you they did no/ 
shrink. They advanced under these trying circumstances and dis- 
advantages—calmly and deliberately I will not say, bat—steadily, 
and without more confusion, than was perhaps inevitable from the 
increasing mortality which was every moment taking place in the 
ranks. During all this time, too, the fire of the enemy was wholly 


| unreturned. Not a shot was fired by a British musket during the 


whole of our advance ; and the 6th division at length crowning the 
heights, they at once charged the enemy with the bayonet, and the 


'day was ovrown. When we reached the summit of the hill, the 


enemy were alréady driven from it in confusion, and our cayalry in 
full pursuit. 

While this most gallant attack was making on the enemy in frent, 
the division of General Cole had been employed in turning their 
flank; and, the French, covered by the darkness which came on 
shortly after the conclusion of the battle, continued their niga and 
crossed the Tormes at Alba during the night. Not a great deal was 
done by the cavalry and Jight divisions in pursuit; but on the vest 
day, having passed the Tormes, they came up with the rear-guard of 


Far from | the enemy, which was immediately charged by the heavy cavalry, 
and fought bravely; and though the advan-! under General Bock, with the most brilliant success 


About 900 
men were madé prisoners, and the rest only escaped by throwing 


away their arms; and flying, scattered and panic-struck, across the 
country. 


Every moment, | only know generally, that they are pursuing the enemy, and follow. 


Since that event, I have heard nothing of the army, and 


. di % | ing up their suecess, by driving them towards the Pyrenees. 
The cavalry, under Sir Stapleton | 
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cess, by charging the enemy on every height, where he attempted to, COBBLE TIS LETTER TO LORD GRENVILLE. 


make a stand. 


T 7 . . . . } 
While the events I have jnst narrated, were passing on the right 


An attack had been made by the Portaguese | 
brigade of Gencral Pack. on the Arapiles’ height occupied by the ene. | 
my, in which he was repulsed with. considerable loss. 
treat of the Portuguese, the body which had successful 
for the re-oc 


flank of th 


From Cobbett’s Regist r. 
NOBLE NONSENSE! 


of the army, the tide of success had not flowed with equal rapidity |To Lorp Gresxvitie,—On his Pamphlet, entitled “An Esscey on the 
on the left and centre. ‘ 


SUPPOSED Advantages of a Sinking Fund.” 
So early as the vear 1799 (only four years afterthe scheme was 


On the re-| hatched.) Mr. Pais told you, thatthe scheme was wholly efficient 
lly contended | He was himself rather a fgure-man, and was not, as I have ‘always 
cupation of the Arapiles, snddenly advanced on the left | been, opposed to alt sinking funds; but, he saw the stdpidity of 
e 4th division commanded by General Cole, on which it! your's, and he declared your scheme to be good for nothing, and, in 


made 4 oe and wery vehement attack. "This was at least partial- | hisusual pithy style, he said, “it is like a man with a woodén leg run- 
ly successful. are. 


vis 





; ; General Cole had been already wounded, and his di- | ning after a hare, the further he runs the further he is behind.”; if 
sion, disconcerted by these overations on their flank, was, after a‘ “Noble Lord,” the cuintescence of vour pamphict, and of all thet 
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you have ever wriiten and said in your whole lifetime, could be got 
out ofthe mass by distillation or by any other process, the result 
‘would noi amount to as much wisdom as is contained in -this short 
sentence of the stay-maker. bs if ” * > 
A considerable volume mightbe filled with extracts from the Re- 
gister, on the same subject and written with the same view, published 
between 1804 and 1810; but, in this last mentioned year, I went 
elaborately into the whale subject of Finance, Debts, and Funds, 
from the first establishment of the bank-to that year. ‘This was done 
in“ PAPER AGAINST GOLD,” being a series of Letters to the 
Peope of Salsbury; and, inthe 4th, the 5th, and 6th of those Let- 
ters, I made this matter of the Sinking Fund so clear, so plain, that it 
was absolutely impossible for any one but a sort of half-idiot to read 
those Letters without being convinced that the Sinking Fund was a 
delusive humbug. as gross a deception, as ignorant and -presumptu- 
dus quackery, as ever was palmed upon a credulous and lord-confi- 
ding people. * * * * . * 
I now come to your miserable and shuffling apologies for the long 
continuance of your delusion. Ms + ° " - 
Let us, then, look at these apologies, beginning with your MOTTO, 
which is in Greek (oh! what a “Noble and learned Lord !") as fol- 
lows :— 





Tupirna d? ets ronrd SiS arnipssvos. 


Which means, “I grow old, always adding something to my stock of 
knowledge.” Now, what malicious spirit could have poked it into 
your skull to take a Greek motto on this occasion, as it were for the 
express purpose of proving to the people the truth of try long main- 
tained opinion, that these “/earned languages,” as they are called, 
are, except for particular professions, “worse than useless :”’ and that 
the phrase was invened and kept in use, for the purpose (as I state 
it in Letter XXJI. of my English grammar) ‘of bausing the mass of 
peuple to believe. thatthose who understand these languages, are, in 
point of wisdom, far superior to other men, and that they only ought to 
have power and public money ?’ What Sportive sprite could have 
put it into your lordly head to take a motto from the “most learned 
of languages,” as an opening to a confession of your most profound 
ignorance of nearly half a century's duration ? 7 » . 


Now, then, Grenville ! Now, ‘‘Noble Lord!” Now, ‘‘Peer of the 
Realm!” Now, Greek scholar! Let us now see how you have “al- 
ways been adding something to your slock of knowledge!” 


copeeTT in 1803. 

“Tow can the nation gain by 
receiving interest from itself, any 
more than any man can by _ shift- 
ing his money from one pocket to 
the other ?” 


“NOBLE” GRENVILLE IN 1828. 

“A nation can no more profit 
by thus trafficking with ilse/fin 
its own securities, and buying debt 
with debtand money with money, 
than an iadividual could by shift- 
ing his purse from one pocket to the 
other.” 

There you are, ‘Noble Lord,” who “grows old, always adding 
something to your stock of knowledge!” Youare very original !— 
No plagiarist, not you! Youare a true “Noble Lord ;” you are of | 
the genuine herd! But, come, you do acknowledge that you have 
availed yourself of the lights of “many writers of the present age.” — 
Ah! “many!” who are they, Grenville? By “present age,”’ you, 
doubtless, mean about the last seven or eight years; for, Doctor Ham- 
iLToN’s book is not above eight years’ old; and not one single thought 
on the subject does that contain which had not been, over again, ex- 
pressed in the Register, serenteen years before. 

There, Grenville! There, ** Noble Lord!” There. “ Statesman!” 
You have, I am told, placarded the houses with the advertisement of 
your Greek-mettoed pamphlet! Iwill do the same, and we shall 
-see which of us has most readers. Ja the mean while Lam, * Noble 
Lord,” WM. COBBETTP. 


—— 
LETTER FROM THE NORTH, 
(From the Watchman.) 

[Cobbett has lately beey exceedingly abusive of the Scotch. ‘The 
old rufiian, however, bas found his match in the writer of the follow- 
ing letter, who is, we know not with what truth, said to be Sir Wal- 
ter himself. } | 

SERGEANT LOWRIE TO CORPORAT. COBBETT. 

Guse Dubs, Glasgow, 1st May 1828. | 

Corporal,—I understand as well from common fame, as from ber | 
sister Mrs. Anna Brodie, of Printing-house.square, in the city of | 
London—ladies, I admit of equally light repute, but held to be fair | 
evidence in all matters of gossip, that you keep a butcher's shop in| 
Kensington. Ofcourse, I must take you to be a sweaty, corpulent | 
wiue-mouthed, bushy-whiskered, murderous looking fellow, with a | 
red night-cap, a bloody knife in your hand of extraordinary dimen- | 
sions, standing in your shop exchanging a grin with your customers, | 
which is only exceeded m amplitude by the grin of the slaughtered | 
pig’s head on your counter. On all sides of you are legs of dog, which 








lamb; and sundry pieces of diseased cows which you palm upon the 
unwary 


form, lie under your chair, from the back of which is suspended a 
borg pigs, kidnapped kittens, and favourite fat poodles, which no 


doubt you stole under cloud of night. 
Do not think, my dear corporal, that I enumerate these items, or 


| fools you. 
you sell for veal; quarters of oldtough mutton, which you sell for} that see gulp down whatever provender, be it thistles, } 
he | —be it heather, or be it dackins—be it hemlock, or be it dandelion, 
and stupid cockneys for ribs and edge-bones of the best Lin- | 
colnshire ox beef. ‘The bleeding heart of some ynknown animal) 
hangs over your head: trotters of various kinds, of questionable | 


night-cap floating on the surface, a kind of cap-of-liberty warning to 
all detestable and filthy tongued slanderers. 

Not that I wish, my dear corporal, ever to have witnessed such a 
catastrophe. J-would have fought for-you with my last cleaver. I 
would have pleaded your insanity. I would have said you were, 
like Goldsmith, only an ingenious idiot; I would have called to 
mind your former services, your xcknowledged talents; and I would 
have said—kind gentlewen, spare him—‘‘his deeds are registered 
where every.day you turn the leaf to read them!” 

Let me, therefore, call to your mind, corporal, from pure gene- 
rosity, your errors. I have-a.great respeet for you. I think of what 
you were, when,your Registers were in every pot-house of Scotland ; 
when you were considered the cleverest man in England; and when, 
till you became a weathercock, and a papist—when, till you intro- 
duced some of these insidious rascals of Irish Jesuits into your house, 
and but for whom I would have offered my son William to one of 
your daughters, (the prettiest one I mean) had she not been educated 
and taught to go to mass by these villains—I think of a}! this with a 
sigh, and Lsay, Corporal Cobbett is a fallen man—he is not now to 
be trusted even for a sheep's liver—he has proved himself an outlaw 
from all consistency, character, and probity, and therefore, im 
(I never swear)—our families can form no nearer connexion than 
that which subsists between people removed four hundred miles 
from each other. 

You, on all occasions, corporal, inveigh most violently and fero- 


habits. Wicked old libeller! Listen, thou literary butcher—if a 
Scotchman were to come to nursery at Barn Elms, and were to teach 
you a more profitable way of rearing early Swedes, or of planting 
your beeches, walnuts, and hickories. would you not employ him in 
preference to some lazy pauper, whe is glad to eat your musty mut- 
ton, and steal, from sheer want, your neighbour’s partridges and 
pheasants to buy bim beer and clothes—weuld = not employ the 
Scotchman in preference to the Wiltshire or Berkshire pauper? Ay 
would you, corporal, if he could but put a single bawbee more in 
your pocket, at the end of the year, than you calculated upon under 
the pauper and scrag-mutton system. You will, of course, deny that 
Scotchmen could render you any advice. In your own vain opin- 
ion, no man_on earth knows any thing on earth half so well as your- 
self, and you have the cast-metal assurance to say so every day of 
your life. But the world is not of the same opinion; there are men 
who can be taught something by Scotehmen, which they did not 
know before, and which they find profitable; therefore, Scotchmen 
are employed. You are ar pom d boasting of Hampshire and 
Wiltshire—of the agricultural knowledge, and God knows what, of 
the farmers. Nothing can more glaringly show your ignorance. 
The commonest farmer in Scotland knows more about all the prac- 
tical. parts of agriculture, than the best informed one of Hampshire or 
Wiltshire does, who is fool enough to read your Register. 

Cease, therefore, your wholesale slander of us in the north, corpo- 
ral. Kick and cut the Edinburgh philosophers as much as you please 





ciously against my countrymen. The name of a Scotchman has 
a similar effect on you, if I may judge by your letters, to that which 
the sight of water has upon a man in the last stage of hydropkobia. 


You go raving mad; you foam at the mouth; you tear the red cow] | 


from your head; you endeavour to seize the chopping-knife ; you 
uproot your remaining tufts of gray hair; and you threaten imme- 
diate destruction to the afflicted persons who are holding you 
down, and prepared to smother you in case the fit do not speedily 
subside. You attribute ail the mis-government, all the embarrass- 
ments, all the poverty, all the crime, now so prevalent in England, 
to Scotch influence and Scotch principles. You say that my coun- 
men swarm in all your public offices, that they are in every estab- 
lishment and in every man’s house, that they actually eat poor, 
simple, stupid, but artless and innocent John Bull up, just as the 
grub-worm does the wheat. You ascribe to them all the evils that 
press upon your country. 

Now, corporal, if you were not actually labouring under a fit of 
lunacy when you said all this, I would at once accuse you of the. 
worst species of falsehood and slander,—that which originates in 
spiteful. fiendish, but paltry and dirty malignity. If you say it in| 
your sober senses, you must be conscious you are telling a lie. If) 
you assert it before your family, but especially before strangers, in 
cool blood. and in sane mind, it must be perceptible to all that you | 
become black in the face—that the lie darkens the veins, gives a | 
purple tinge to all the muscles of the countenance, ti!l at length it 
becomes black as the bottom of the boiler in which you cook the 
potatoes for the pigs «¢ Barn Elms, and resembles the King of Hayti 
in his morning tiara. ‘Tell as many lies about your trees, and shrubs, 
and turnips, and such things, as you please—cheat the gulls to your 
heart’s content—praise tle apples, and plums, and pumpkins, and 
squashes, till the very pumpkins and squashes blush for you; babble 
about your son this and your son that, no doubt in the estimation of 
their dotard father the cleverest youths in Christendom—puff Irish | 
priests and popery—palm your rotten trees and your defunct seeds | 
upon whom you please—but I shall not permit you, with impupity, | 
to libel a whole nation, merely becanse you have not the discrimi- 
nation, or the sense of justice, to distinguish between the dunderhead 
and the intelligent part, between the honest and dishonest portion | 
of my countrymen. You slavering old butcher! is it to be borne, | 
that because Seotchmen do not now buy your thing ealled the Re- | 
gister, solely because you have powved a turncoat, because you have) 
repudiated all your former Op Nione, Uevausc yuu have standere | 
their religion, prostituted English history to serve the vilest of 
purposes, and made yourself infamous at the very time you were 
considered the most acute and aole political writer in England—is | 
it to be borne, corporal, that because you have been torsaken by the | 
few, you should blacken indiscriminately, ard load with the most) 
vulgar and brutal abuse, the characters and persons of the many ? | 
A Swedish turnip, if it could speak. would ery shame upon such con- 
duct; and an American locusi-tree, if it had the gift of reason, or| 
could, like one of your pigs, read Malthus or Macculloch, ®ou!d/ 
start from its roots, and, with its villainous thorns, lacerate you {to 
death! 

_ It is true that Seotland has, of late years, yielded an abundant 
crop of political economists, phrenologists, state-tinkers, political 
braziers, and philosophers; and that these men have published their 
opinions, and made converts of a few millions of simple country 
gentlemen, tailors, and mechanics in your country. But the more 


It only proves that you are en masse a nation of asses ; 
furze, or fern 





which is set before you. But is your stupidity to be charged upon 
us? Is your cupidity to be charged upon us? Is your mnole-eyed 


blindness to your own interests, to the general interests of the united 


kingdom, to be charged upon Scotland, becaase the Edinburgh 


long string of villanons looking things called sausages, made of un-| College sends to the south annually a few score half [rish-bred 


Scotchmen, greedy, presuming, egotistical like yourself, impudent, 
dogmatical, and empirical knaves?) We, in Scotland, eorporal— 


i we, of the honest breed—we, who are thorough-bred—we whe are 


draw this picture to my fancy iavidiously. ] am not your enemy | not philosophers, but plain, elear-sighted, upright merchants and 


like Greek Galloway, Peter Snip, ‘Tony Hobhouse, and the rest 


of the vile rabble of rogues and apostates. On the coutrary, Lam and | js an oracle with you, is never mentioned here without makivg peo-} se of curing the seai skins. 


‘tradesmen, hold these persons in utter contempt. Macculloch, who 


' value. 





—put Ramsay Maccullochon your gridiron if you like, and get all the 
blackguards of St. Giles’s to blow the coals—roast them, broil them, 


stew them, curry them, and scatter their ashes over your pumpkin 


and squash beds, if you think proper; but at your peril continue your 
indiscriminate abuse of my unoffending and resident countrymen. f 


give youformal warning, corporal. Iam nota veteran likely to be 


insulted with impunity. If you disregard my advice as your senior 
non-commissioned officer, I will denounce you as a mutinous dog, 
a rebel in disguise,an old republican ofthe Robespierre school in 
the cloak of an Englishman; and by St. Andrew I will come to Ken- 
sington, armed with my old ienniwsed, and assassinate you on the 
spot—emancipate your pig styes—drive your horned cattle throug 
your shrubberies, and set fire toall your rubbish of locust trees. 
black walnuts, hickories, and your thousand other branches of trash, 
which you palm upon your stupid southerons as trees of inestimable 
Having done this, I shall proceed to Fleet street, and burn 
the Register, as akind offiery prologueto the “grand feast of the 
gridiron,” even under the black arch of Temple bar. Corporal 
therefore, beware—beware. Thine, in the hopes of thy amendment, 
GILBERT LOWRIE, D. 8. Of the 71st regt. of ft. 
To Corporal Cobbett, late of the 4th fusileers, These. 


—<p— 
ACCOUNT OF TWO MEN RESCUED FROM A 
DESERT ISLAND IN THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 


From the “ Calcutta wovernment Gazette.” 

On Sunday, the 4th of November, 1827, the Palmira made the 
desert issand of Amsterdam, or, as as it is sometimes called, Saint 
Paul, the two islands, situated in the same longitude, 77 deg. 53 min 
Fast. and in 37 deg. 52 min. and 37 deg. South latitude, being often 
described by either name, in different maps and charts. According 
to Horsburgh, the Dutch navigator, Viaming. examined these islands in 
1697, and called the northeramost Ams/erdam, and the southernmost 
or largest island, St. Paulo, whieh is more accessible than the other, 
and better known. ‘They are nearly,” he says, ‘on the same 
meridian, and distant from each other about seventeen leagnes, and 
may he seen at twenty leagues’ distance in clear weather. 31. Paul, 
sometimes called Amsterdam by the English, is about eight or ten 
miles long, and five in breadth.” 

The island which the Pelmira approached, was the northernmost : 
and, passing to leeward, at a distance of about five miles, a quanitity 
vf -—-l- ope At nti gyee taba dies an the Narth cide. which induced ihe 
Captain to run in as close as possible, supposing that some sufferers 
from shipwreck might have lit the fire by way of signal: and, when 
within a mile of the shore, two men were distinctly seen standing on 
a little eminence nearit. A boat was immediately lowered down 
and Mr. Addison, the Chief Officer, proceeded to ascertain the con- 
dition of the men, and afford such assistance as might be required. 
In Jess than an hour the boat returned with the two strangers. Their 
appearance, at the first glance, was truly squalid and miserable ; 
they had long beards; their old ragged clothes were patched with 
seal skins, with the furon. ‘The bristly hide of a wild hog, fastened 
together, served for the breeches of one of them. Their shoes were 
also made of hog’s skin, of the form called moccasin, which consists 
ofa cireular piece, with the hair outside, and when the foot is placed 
n the middle of it, a cord, rove through the edges, draws the leather 
(ogether round the ankle and instep. The name of one was James 
\’uine, about twenty-two vears of age, and of the other Robert Proud- 
joot, about forty, both sailors, and natives of Edinburgh. They had 
yeen fourteen months on the island. 
It appeared, from their own account of themselves, that they juined 
ie Governor Hunter, a schooner of about sixty tons, beloncing to 
{ an Dieman’s Land, at the Isle of France, that vessel being engaged 
}n a sealing voyage; and in September 1826. they arrived off the 
orthernmost island, above mentioned. It is customary for these 
lips to land a number of their crew at the different islands, where 
-als and sea-lions are procurable, and to take them up again a few 
ionths afterwards, with the oil and skin they may have been able to 
btain, Accordingly, a boat was sent off from the schooner, with a 
ig of biscnit, a few pounds of flour, and other provisions—also a 
ettle, a frying-pan, and a considerable quantity of salt, for tie pur- 
It happened to be in the evening that 





have been your friend for the last fonr and twenty years. If you be | nie turn up their noses, or burst into aloud laugh. ‘The whole band | aine ang Prondfoot, and the provisions, were landed at a conve- 
r butcher in Kensington, as Mrs Brodie says you are. | ama fesher | of philosophers, quacks, and liberals, we dotest as cordially as youpent point, where two comfortable huts were discovered. ryofed 
in the Guse Dubs of Glasgow and so far as a fellow feeling, acom-| go. It is only your countrymen whom they can impose upon ; thesjith grass—the habitations, doubtless, of some former adventnrers 


munity of interests, and the rays wg 4 
your sworn brother. Our hearts, not th 
ted to the came king; you have served his majesty with a firelock 
over your shoulder, and I have done the same—only that I guess 


ting a bayonet through a Frenchman's viscera, or sending a ball 
through his head, as has been my lot. 


ofa red night-cap go, Lam | try none of their experiments here: as soon as they are fledged, they he boat had to retnrn again to the schooner, to take off 
ose on our stalls, are devo. | fly south, and we only hear of their ravages by the accounts in thefovisions, and four other men, but, after getting on board, a smart 


newspapers. 


more 


eeze sprung up, the vessel was driven to leeward, and nothing 


! | Besides, corporal, if my country has given binh to most of thes@iore was seen or heard of her at the island, The two sufferers 
vou have not seen the same hard service, nor felt the pleasure of thrus- | vermin, she has lent an able hand in trampling upon them, and crush+ere thus left to themselves, and. in the morning, examining the 


| ing them to death.--In spite of afl that ean be said to the contrary, 
these economists have met with most opposition from scotch writers, 


xtent and quality of their resources, they found that almost all the 
ock of salt had been destroyed by the surf; and that neither of 


Corporal, it appears to me, that you have of late in your handbilis, Those who have cut them to pieces. exposed them to open scormem (a most extraordinary circumstance for sailors) had even 2 
“and placed the fallacy and absurdity of their doctrines in the clearegtnife,—Paine’s being in his jacket pocket, accidentally left in the 


your Kensington circulars, or as you call them in your Registers, 


been more than usually and more than reasonably, consistently, hon-| light, have been of my country. Jf we have produced the bane, weoat, and Proudfoot had lent his to a messmate. Their only clothing 
estly, or decently, most malignantly slanderous of my countryman. | have likewise produced the antidote, and it is only from the ignd-as on their backs. ‘They seem to have husbanded their fittle store- 
It is well for you you are in a small shop in Kensington, in the midst | rance, and perversity, and bullish propensities of your eountrymept bread and provisions with great.care, having made them last five 





of a dense popolation of nasty jews, thieves, stockholders swindlers, 
tund eaters, retired ladies turned methadists, newsmongers, and per- 
sons who live by house-breaking, robbing banks, resetting stolen 
. goods, and liberals of various sorts, forif you had come here and li- 
belled us as you have done, told so many lies about us, and so base- 
ly abused us, merely to sell your mutton, and buysmock frocks for 
jason sons, William, James, and John, you would long ago 
ave been pulled from behind your counter, ducked in the Molendi- 
nar burn, a stream scarcely more pellucid than your Fleet diteh, 
‘and afterwards tossed into the Clyde with alarge stone tied toyour 
neck, where no doubt you would have become excellent food for 
the salmon and the herrings ofthe firth. You would have justly de- 
paves such a death. The whole corporation of fleshers could not 
pave saved you. Inyou would have plunged down you would have 
sunk, your heavy greasy corpus trailing at the hotym, end your red 


|that the swarm has not been entirely extirpated. 


ferous and contemptible charlatans? 


generals so may I. 


overrun with Scotchmen. 
much the greater credit to them. If you had a spark of honesty 
fair-dealing in your nature, you would ascribe to their talents wh 





you by iysinnation aftribute to their undermining ang subsérvieg}] 


But what are wBionths. After that, they were thrown entirely on their own inge 
to think. when we see you building co'leges, in which to rear up @ouity and exertions for every meal they had. ¥ 
breod of deists, and electing as professors in those colleges all th® Circumstanced as they were, it was natural for them to ‘keep u 
blockheads who have long ago been expelled from Scotland as pest#onstant look-out for ships, and they saw several, but ata great dis- 
Corporal, you may be Bnce, during the first month of their residence on the island. The 
knave, and a clever one. and a violent one withal, but your friendsst thev saw was the Hope, bound to Hobart’s ‘fawn, Van Dieman's: 
| on the south side of the Tweed are little better than a community, @fand, which, in November 1826, approached within a few miles of 
which ene-third are knaves, and the remaining two-thirds confirmede shore, and sent out a boat, to fish. 
idiots. There are a few exceptions certainly, but as you speak ith alacrity to the beach, and, hailing the boat, communicated 


Paine and Prordfoot fran 


eir situation to the Officer, who, in reply, told them that when he 


But you also furiously avd rabidly complain that your country isturned to the ship he would inform the Captain of the cirenm- 
So much the greater shame to you—#@&nce, and act according to his orders... He did return to the ship,. 
a the unheppy men had soon the mortification to see the boat- 


isted in, and the vessel making all sail in prosecution of her voyage.. 


ey had then, however, been but a Short time on the island, and 
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al isi t bein ashaneled, they had not yet felt the utter 
he Pe nessof their condition. From that period to the appearance 
a the Palmira, (twelve months afterwards) they had not seen a single 
ship. 


t was suspected that the master of the schocner must have com- 


: ami d that the men were intended to be landed on 
woltted ¢ Soenet island, which we shall call St. Paul. where seals 
pe to be met with in abundance—whilst at the other, daring the 
<a fourteen months, Paine and Proudfoot were only able to ob- 
tain seven. It is certain that they thought themselves on the island 
of St. Paul, for they kept continnally looking to the north in search 
of Amsterdam, the islands being in sight of each other on a clear 
day, and wondered why it could not be seen. It was, in ofher res- 
pects a great misfortune ‘to them, for there are hot springs on the 
other island, of temperature high enough to boil fish, which are to be 
aught with the greatest facility in a lagoon, or basin. close by. 

We keep an account of time, Paine and Proudfoot notched the stave 
of acask every morning; but they had committed an error of two 
days. their calculation bringing the date up to the 2d of November, 
jnstead of the 4th, when the Palmira arrived at the island. 


Destitute, in a remarkable degree, of the means of assisting them- 
celves—Wwithout tool or instrument—fortune, after a short time, con- 
tributed a little to their aid. They found on the rocks, at different 
times, a needle, an old knife, and a spike-nail ; with the latter they 
make a hook, and a piece of coil-rope supplied them with a line. 
With this they contrived to catch fish; but, there being no barb at 
the point of the hook, they had often the misfortnne to lose their 

wey. ‘The only kind of fish they could obtain, was what the sailors 
call the trumpeter, and the only shell-fish, limpets. “Phey were fre- 
quently.much distressed for want of fresh water. The rocky sarface 
of the ground, not being covered with more than two or three feet 
of earth, digging for a spring was out of the question, even if mee 
had been furnished with the means They had, therefore, to seare 

for pools of rain water, and sometimes they had to go several miles 
for a draught to quench their thirst. The island was well furnished 
with wild hogs; but all the time they were on it they could not 
manage to catch above five. ‘These they ran down, and felled with 
astick, torn from a stunted tree, only two or three inches in diame- 
ter. “ You must have run very fast for your dinner!” said the Cap- 





the pig had to run for his life!” The flesh of the Amsterdam wild 
hog was very dry and hard, without an atom of fat. Once they 
caught a few young ones, which eould not, in running away, keep 
up with the old sow. These, of course, afforded the two Robinson 
Crusoes a sumptuous bangnet. 

Soon after their arrival, they were under the necessity of clearing 
the ground, by setting fire to the impenetrable tuft of tusak and long 


the faction naturally singled him out as the especial victim of 
atrocities. 


its 
It laboured not in vain, and it was not alone in his fair 
fame that it smote him. He conducted the country, in its forei 

interests, through difficulties, alike complicated and gigantic, to the 
most glorious issue; he had the chief share in guiding it in safety 
through domestic perils rarely surpassed in magnitude ; and then his 
proud, and, alas! broken spirit, bewed itself to the dust. It was his 
to brave the fury of the tempest, but not to taste the enjoyments of 
the calm—to fight the battle, but not to wear the trophies of the vic- 
tory. What he sowed, another reaped; what he won, another ap- 
propriated. But he fell not until the clouds were broken, and the 
winds were hushed—until the foreign foe and the domestic traitor 
were struck to the earth before him—until the dawn of the prosperi- 
ty and harmony which his toils and sacrifices bad prepared, appeared 
in the horizon. His death was not bewailed by faction— profligate 
newspapers strewed no panegyrics on his ashes—the tears of the 
traitor did not accompauy him to the grave—the sorrows of his be- 
reaved kindred were not soothed with dignities and emoluments— 
and no party subscription begged and extorted its pence and its 
pourds to purchase for‘him the mopumental marble. Yet he died 
not unwept, and he sunk not into the tomb without honour. The 
wise and the good mourned his loss, as that of an inflexible patriot, 
a virtuous and able statesman, an intrepid champion of the constitu- 
tion, and a Minister who had rendered services to his country which 
transcended reward. He needed no monument from the hands of 
the hireling sculptor; a different one, prepared by himself, and more 
worthy of him, already existed. {! consisted of the records of his 
toils—of the negociations and treaties which concluced the war. 
These stand in naked and stately grandeur—an' imperishable monu- 
ment of his ability and public service:—and, alas! a memorial of the 
ingratitude of his country. Justice will, however. yet be done him. 
His name is engraven on the pillars of British sapremacy ; it is writ- 
ten in the most splendid pages of Brivieli history; onthe trophies of 
war, and the blessings of peace; on all that was won, and all that 
was preserved, it appears; and the Sour is at hand when the eountry | 
will not exult over her treasures and upppinesy her glory and great- 
ness, without classing him with the most illustrious benefactors and 
worthies. Aliens are they to all the lofty and enobling feelings of the 
British spirit who can survey this proud empire, and yet revere not, 
the memory of him who so powerfully contributed to save it in the 
peril. and to extend and adoru it in the triumph! Renegades are 


been deemed necessary. — 
such a measure prefer making the mostcruel exactions from_ their 
subjects. Such is the financial system of economy of this nation. 





they from the principles of Pitt, tio affect to hold them, and yet tes- 


applied them so gloriously, who defended them so successfully, and 
who, for his devotion to them, died a martyr !—Blakwood’s Magazine 





crass which obstructed their proceedings, and the conflagration, 
spreading over the greater part of the island, is said to have lasted 
several months. 


To improve their resouress, they attempted.to make a bow and 


arrows: but the branches of underwood, axd the shoots of stunted | CUrvent; withering 


covering as we advanced fresh beauties at every turn of the stream. 
The varieties of new and magnificent trees, covered with the most 
|luxurient and brilliant parasitical plants. dipping their branches in the 
trunks clothed with verdure not their own, but 


irees, were found too brittle for the purpose. They could only sub-| ¥-aich flourished on their decay ; and the immense uprooted timber 


sist, indeed, from hand to mouth, as the salt faited them, which pre- 


i lying grounded in the shoa 


tify not to the: fame of him who adherred to them so faithfully, who | 








stantinople numbers forty-one Sultans, there exists in the Seraglio 
torty-one chambers, containing each the treasure of each of these 
Sovereigns. 

“In order to touch any of these treasures—to dare to enter a sin- 
gle one of the numerous chambers—it would be necessary that the 

ttoman Empire were reduced to the lowest extremity. It appears 
that the necessity of violating the Sacred ‘Treasury has not hitherto 
e Sultans, rather than have recourse to 








COURT OF ARCHES. 
JUDGMENT. 
THE EARL OF PORTSMOUTH U MARY ANNE HANSON, FALSELY CALLING BESi- 
SELF COUNTESS OF PORTSMOUTH. 

Sir Jons Nicsoxr, in pronounciug kis decision in this important 
cause, began by stating that the suit was instituted by the Earl of 
Portsmouth, acting by his committee, for the purpose of having bis 
marriage to Mary Anne Hanson declared to be null and void. The 
Court would not enter into a minute examination of tha whole de- 
tails. The mass of evidence was more extensive and voluminous 
than any in the recollections of the oldest practitioner, and to go o- 
ver it articnlately was both unnecessary. and, in fact, almost imprac- 
ticable. The learned judge then recapitulated with much perspicu- 
ity and conciseness the leading circumstances of the case. He com- 
mented on the proofs which had been exhibited of mental imbecili- 
ty on the part of the Noble Earl from his earliest infancy: whic! 
pene they did not constitute a case of absolute idiotcy or insanity, 
cleared evinced a derangement ofimagination, and delusion of un- 
derstanding, exposing Lord Portsmouth in a remarkable degree to 
fraud and imposition. Asto the marriage to Miss Hanson it was en- 
tirely an act ofthe Hanson family, in whose hands Lord Portsmout): 
was evidently a mere puppet. It was evidently the result of circum- 
vention and conspiracy, and destroyed all possibility of free agency 
or consent on the partof Lord Portsmouth. A marriage so solemn- 
ized wanted the essential consent, without which marriage could be 
validly contracted. Under these circumstances the Court would be 
relieved from an examination of the disgusting conduct of the wife 
and her relations; and this forbearance wonld be for their advan- 
tage as well as a relief to the court. Upon the whole; therefore Sir 
Jolin Nicholl pronounced that the marriage solemnized between the 


| Parl of Portsmouth and Mary Anne Hanson was null and void, he 
\not being ofsound mind to form an engagement; and under these 

SCENERY OF THE RIVER PANUCO.—“ Before noon, the | circumstances, and so pronouncing the court would not shrink from 
sea-breeze, the greatest imaginable luxury in the Tierra Caliente, set | its duty, but wouldeondemn Mary Anne Hanson ia the full costs of 
very stvongly up the river, and we sailed delightfully before it, dis- | 


this proceeding. 








SUNUMNACY. 


New approach to Glasgow from the North-!WVest Roads.—We hear 


ler parts of the stream, and causing strong | it is intended to open up a Grand Approach to this City from Dry- 


men, Balfrou, Milngavie, and other towns to the north-west. The 


vented their laying up a stock of fish; and for many months they eddies amongst their shattered branches—gave a character to the 
were accustomed to eat their casually procured victuals without ayy | scene around, which to me was altogether new and enchanting. 
calt at all. On more oceasions than one. they were three days with- | flere we saw the haning-nets of the calandria, and many bright 


new line of road coming into town is to branch off from the Gars- 
cube road, a little above Dalsholm, about half a mile beyond Bonne- 


out an opportunity of obtaining a morsel of food. 

They had a tinder-box when they landed, but the tinder was anon 
expended ; and there was nothing to be found, ofa vegetable mature, 
dry enough to supply its place. Keeping up the fire in the hut, there- 
fore, during the latter part of their residence, became a sunject of 
most painful anxiety, especially in the night, for, if it heppened to 





plumed birds. Lime and lemon-trees, bearing at the same time fruit ville. The new road will proceed down the romantic banks of the 
land flowers, hung most invitingly over the water, and afforded us| Kelvin, passing under one of the arches of the Great Aqueduct 
| abundance of refreshing lemonade, In some places immense willows | Bridge, and from thence through the lands of Garebraid or Balgray, 
, threw their cool shade over smooth banks, resembling very closely | Kelvinside, and one or two other properties, till it reach Woodside 
the park scenery on the borders of the ‘Thames; while groups of cat- Coiton Mills, and from thence communication will be made to all 
tle grazing or sleeping beneath thin spreading branches, rendered | the great avenues leading into the west end of the city. It is anne- 
‘these particular views so like home, that it was fortunate we had | cessary to point out all the advantages of such a desirable communi 


vo out, there was no chance of lighting it again; and the preservation 
of the “vestal flame” seems to have been the only, at b~ast the chief 
eause of any qnerrelling or difference between them. "Che youngest! 
was a heavy sleeper, so that upon Prodfdioot more freqnently fell the} 
imperative and indispensable duty of watching. Aud if they went 
together any distance from the but, it was usual with ther 1 to keep 
the fire with peat and moss; and sometimes, for better security, they | 
carried a piece of ignited peat along with them. ay peti: weg iden Ine al . 
In Hornsburg, the island is said to be about twelve miles in cir) 45 the night closed in, we passed several Indian huts surrounded by 
eumference; but they reckon it much moro, having been a whole | maize. We sailed slowly on with a light breeze, near banks quite 
day in going round it, and they therefore think it cannot be less than | jjuminated by the fire-Mies, and the wailing and cries of the solitary 
abeut twenty. One day they succeeded in ascending to the highest: yight-birds gave a peculiar solemnity to the evening: when our ears 
peak, where they discovered the crater of a volcano, more than 4 | were csnddenly ealivened by the merry sounds of a fiddle and a guitar 
hundred yards in diameter, and so deep, that no bottom could be | proceeding from a small canoe, which glided swiftly past us, and was 
seen. The island produces nothing edible, except parsley, which | carrying this little band to a fandango about to be given at oue of the 
is found in great quantity; it is covered with thick underwood and) paychero’s huts.”°—Capt. Lyons’ Mexico. , 


‘usak, and dried grass was the only thing that they bad to supply 
; $ ’, : ee 4. TPPASUPE IN THE SE : aris, April 1.—A N 
the place of a bed, or to keep them in any degree warm during the "TREASURE IN THE SERAGLIO.—Paris. April 1.—A Neap- 
night clitan paper eontains the followiag account, which at this moment 
‘No snot fell in the winter months, but hail and sleet continually, | Will prove bighly interesting :— : : 
and ic was extremely cold at that season of the year. Theirheality, “At the presenttime, when Turkey aecupies all our attention, the 
continued goad without interruption; and the ‘only accident that following particulars respecting the accumulation of the immense 
wealth existing in the Seraglio, will be worthy of notice. 


‘ceurred asa fall which Proudfoot experienced from a precipice, | 
aud which confined him with a violent sprain in bis shoulder for tour’ Several laws of the Koran enjoin the Mussnimans to lay by sums 
months. of money. In order to observe this precept, each Sovereign residing 
‘The only birds they could get holdcf were the snowy petiercll, 
and these they caugh in holes—the flesh, of course, dry and fishy— | this city in 1153, enclosed in a chamber of the Seraglio the gold, 
but the eges were good. The albatrosses laid their eggs, and con-) silver, and other richeswhich he intends to economize. ‘The sum 
tinned themselves in the most precipitous and inaccessible parts of te, that each Sultan puts aside in this manner amounts to about £480,- 
rocks, defying the exerfions of man to disturb their repose. | 000, a kind of tariff fixed upon by common custom. Independently 
On the 4th of November, when the Palmira was first seen by them, of the dut? of the Sovereign in placing to this amount the sums re- 
Paine was sanguine enough to anticipate their deliverance, and of-| 
fered a wager that his notion was right. 
than his younger companion, derided the idea ; but, seeing the vessel 
come nearer, they both rushed down from the height upon whic 


some other objects to remind us how far we were removed from it. 
Ilere an enorinous alligat: r would plunge into the river from his bro- 
ken sleep on the sunny bank; oradelicate white heron would rise 
alarwed onthe wing, and soar above our heads, when affrighted from 
‘her retreat amoug the rushes. We saw also on this day a manati, or 
sea-cow, but it was out of the real of our shot; and I killed a wa- 
ter-snake as thick as my wrist, while it lay sleeping in the sun on the 
* x 


great value. Itis well known how punctilious the Turkish Sove- 


in Constantinople, since Mahomet If, who made the conquest of 


ceived from the taxes. and not expended, he conceives it to be agree-' 
Proudfoot, less confident, able to Heaven and to the nation, in adding to this fund the pres-| took piace on Thursday at the City of London Tavern. The object 
ents that are made him, either of precious stones or other articles of 


they stood, and instantly lighted as large a fire as they Could, to give 
intimation of the presence of human beings on the spot. Nearing 
the island, the ship hoisted her colours, and then their happiness was 
complete, for they then felt certain of their sufferings being at an end. 
The surf, though on the lee side of the island, was very high, and 
threatened destruction to the boat. Mr. Addison hailed the mer, 
and, the moment his voice was heard, Paine said to his companiob, 
‘ T am sure that is my old chief mate:” and so it was; for, three or 
four years before, they had belonged to the same ship, the Regalie 
and had been at Macquarie Island together. 
high, it was forturate that they had lett a sufficient Jength of coil- 


rope io throw into the boat, and hold on by, which enabled them ¢ | 


seton board without much difficulty. 


PAtseetlanous Articles. 


[The following eloquent extract must be admired, if not concw- 
red in, by every Gne. 

_ THE LATE MARQUIS LONDONDERRY.— * * * 
loreign P 
quis Lond 
whose talents and services have been disparaged and blackened to 


an extent never exceeded in the most profligate and corrupt com 
munity that ever existed. 








As the surf ran s0| 


| the Chief of the black eunuchs, makesan inventory of the riches ama- 


reign is in this respect ; his subjects, as well as foreigners, cannot ob- | 
tain what they solicit, even according to all principles of justice, un- | 
less they add to their petitions, presents the value of which is pro-| 
portioned to the object which they desire. No one can be! 


ignorant of the extent of confiseations pronounced in an ar-| 
hitrary manner, by the Despot of Constantinople against private | 
individuals, and against the Pachas; and when he has deposited | 
their sums in his sinking fand, in his opinion the iniquity of 
such measures is immediately obliterated. Superstition, in the 
Ottoman terri‘ory, has attained to such a degree that the people are 
persuaded, the more this fund increases, the more his reign will be 
fortunate and prosperous. ‘This fund is, theretore, called the Sacred 
| Treasure. History does not confirm this opinion ; but the Turks 
{care very little about history, or the lessons it affords. And what 
| becomes of this treasure accnmalated in so considerable a manner hy 
This is a eurious question. Every year the Kislar-Aga 


'each Sultan ? 





sed during the twelve month; andthe operation being terminated, 
the Grand Seignior, accompanied by the principal officers of the 


‘ 


jyears. The chamberis then elosed, and the signets of every one of 
the principal officers placed upon the door: and an inscription is 





cation, not enly in point of taste, but utility. —Glasgow Paper. 


The long pending match between the London and Edinburgh 
Chess Clubs igstill going on. It is abont four years since the mate! 
was begun, and four games have been played with erjual siece: 
The fifth is now playing, and the pieces are reduced to three, and 
the pawns to five, on each side; but we undersiand that the London 
club have it in their power to take a bishop without any immediate 





* | luss to themselvess. In this situation it may be presumed that the 


| fate of the game and match is no longer doubtful. 
| Dreadful Cireumstance.--On Monday an inquest was held at the 
| Prince of Wales Tavern, Brixton, on the body of James Parker, 
,aged i7 years. It appeared that, on Sunday last, the deceased and 
several of his friends visited Mr. and Mrs. Barham, in the Woodbine 
Fields, at Brixton. The deceased observing a gun in the corner of 
the room, expressed a wish to examine it, but befcie he did so, the 
deceased's uncle examined it; he snapped it twice, and, as it missed 
fire, concluded it was not loaded. Mrs. Barham then took up the 
gun, and, pointing it at the deceased, jocularly said, “ Now. mind 
| yourselt, Jem, I know how to let it off.” At that moment the gua 
| went off, and the charge, which was powder and small shot, struck 
| the deceased between the eyes, and the contents lodged in his head. 
be Mrs. Barham, in a state 





The deceased sunk in his chair a corpse. 
| of distraction, exclaimed, “Ob, my God! my God! what have J 
| done ?” and fell into violent hysterics, in which she remained several 
| hours, and up to Tuesday was insensible as to the fate of the de- 
| ceased.—It appeared that Mr. Barham had brought home the gun to 
| shoot birds in his garden ; he was from home when his friends called, 
}and had no recollection of haviug left the gun loaded. Verdict, 
Accidental Death; but the gun ordered to be torfeited as a deodand 


| to the Lord of the Manor. 


} 


A meeting of the holders of Mexican and South American bonds 
| Was to require or request the assistance of Government in procuring 
| the payment of bonds, and resolutions to that effeet were enteref 
into.—DBell’s Messenger. 


Saturday, being the anniversary of the birth-day of Sir Rober 
Peel, Mr. Secretary Peel, his eldest son, gave on entertainment upon 
the occasion, to his numerous brothers and sisters, and their cli!- 
dren, amounting in number to fifty. Sir Robert came from his sea 
in Staffordshire, for the express purpose of meeting them. The 
worthy baronet presented them each witha silver medal, on one 
side of which was a bust of himself, and on the other an inscription 
notifying the event on which it was presented—viz. the day on 
which Sir Robert completed his seventy-ninth year. The worthy 
baronet was in the enjoyment of excellent health, and heartily par- 
ticipated in the festivities of the day. 

The state of the atmosphere is still extremely variable. ‘The frost 
on Friday night, not a great distance from town, was exceedingly 
severe, and unlike the May-day feeling of only 2 few hours pre~ 
ceding, (May 12.) 

Muscular Strength.—'The muscular power of the hnman body is 
wonderful. A Turkish porter will run along carrying a weight o1 





. The} Crown, repairs in grand ceremony to the chamber of the Treasury, | 600\bs; and Milo, of Crotona, is said to have lifted am ox weighing 

alicy of this country was then conducted by the late Mar-| and places his signet upom the chest. After the death of the Sove-| 100UIbs. ) : 

onderry, a Minister whose century is not yet completed,| reign, there are found as many chests in this chamber as he has lived | finger being caught in a chain at the bottom of a mine, ig Ors ing 
his 


Haller mentions that he saw an insiance of a man whose 


it forcibly bent, supported by that means the weight of whole 
body, (150lbs.) till he was drawn up to the surface. a heiget of 600 


But it was his fate to live in times when] added, indicating that in this place is the treasure of such a Sultan.—| feet. Angustus I., King of Poland, could, with his fingers, rott up 


the most depraved faction that ever polluted the soil, and dishon-| His successor forms his treasury in another room of the Seraglio, and | a silver dish like a sheet of paper, and twist the strongest horse-shog 


oured the 


name of Britain, made it a system to slander ability ang} after his death it is also closed, and the same circumstances occurs | asunder; aud a lion is said (Phil. Trans, No. 310,) to have left the 


service, in proportion ta the henefits they rendered the empire; and! duringeach newreign. Now, asfrom the time of Mahomet II. Con- impression of bis teeth.upor a giect of solid iron. The most ptox 
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digious power of the mnscles is exhibited by fish. A whale moves 
with a velocity through the dense medium of water, that would carry 
him, if continued at the same rate, round the world in little more 
than a fortnight: anda sword fish has been known to strike his: 
weapon through the oak plank of a ship. 


An amusing controversy as to precedence arose yesterday in the 
House of Lords between My, Brougham and Sir James Moncrieff, 
Dean of the Faculty ot Advocates in Scotland, who, in that capa- 
city, takes the lead of the Scoteh Solicitor-Getieral Mr. Brougham 
said he had the very great honour, though unworthy, to belong to 
ihe bar of both countries, and might therefore be supposed to owe a 
sort of divided allegiance in this case; but although he had consen- 
ted, for the sake of mere convenience, to waive his own privileges 
on tbe present occasion, he must protest against the right assumed 
by his Learned Friend. The Lord Chancellor smiled, and said he 
would talk to. them privately about this important question. 


We regret to state that Lady Morran has been for some time con- 
fined by serious indisposition.—Dublin Freeman's Journal. 


Marriage in High Life—On Tuesday was married in Walcot 
Church, Bath, by the Rev. Wm. Money, of Wetham House, Wilts, 
Edward Cludde, Esq. only son of Wm. Cludde, Esq. of Orleton 
Hal! and Wrockwardine, Salop, to Catharine-Harriet, only daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant-General Sir William-Cockburn, of Cockburn and 
Ryslaw, Baronet, and of Lansdown Crescent, Bath. 


Lady Castlecote, relict of the late Lord of that name, and who 
has been recently married to Lord Miltown, has renounced the errors 
of popery, and conformed to the established church. This event 
took place on Easter Sunday last, at Lyons, the residence of Lord 
Cloncurry. Lord Miltown is a son of Lady Cloncurry, by her first 
husband, the Earl of Miltown. 


On Friday about six in the evening, a carriage, deawn by kites, 
passed through the north gate of Hyde-park, followed by a number 
of equestrians and carriages, and proceeded towards Uxbridge. The 
Char-volant (as it is termed, ) or kite carriage, was steered by a youth, 
whe evinced great dexterity in passing al! the usual obstructions that 
are met with on a crowded road. 


We are happy to learn that the print-fields, dye-works, and bleach- 
fields around Bonbill, on the water of Leven, are in active operation, 
having as much to de as they can undertake. About two months 
ago orders poured in upon them so rapidly, that they were foreed to 
have their works going night and day.—Greenock Advertirer. 


Calamities incident to Corpulency.—It is upon record. that the fat 
of a French lady caught fire. The Margravine of Bareuth also no- 
tices a fat French princess who melted after she was embalmed. [| 
have since discovered in the chronicles of Cromwell’s time, that 
these combustible materials in a man were turnéd to good account 
in those days, and that a woman who kept a chandler’s shop in- Dub- 
lin made all her best.candles from the fat of Englishmen, and when 
one of her customers complained of their not being so good as 
usual, she apologised by saying, “ Why, ma'am, fam sorry to inform | 
you that for this month past I have been short of Englishmen,” — Wadd 
on Corpulency. 

The Brunson and Shields Rail-road is ten miles in length. three 
anda half of which the waggons (five hundred and twenty-six in 
number) are moved by horse power, ov the remaining six miles and 
a half. by six stationary engines, one ot 6 horse power, one of 63 do, | 
iwo of 12 do, and two of 24do. Men employed—twelve drivers, 
six engine men, six assistant do, eight inclined-plane men—in all 32; 
horses, 12. These 12 horses and men, withthe assistance of six 
engines, and various mechanical contrivances, convey, per diem, 
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more desirable to dissipate British capital in expatriating British sub- 
jects; In planting ‘dublous friends, it not future enemies, in distant 
quarters : peopling the northern deserts. of America, or the arid re- 
gions of Southern Africa, or even the continent and remote islands 
of the Southern Ocean; and thus; in a vast plurality of cases, termi- 
nating human misery, instead of relieving it. Such is the policy 
which is now beginning to be recommended from high places, even 
as it regards England: the very ‘thews and sinews’ of the empire 
are to be transferred to distant climes, in order to increase our inter- 
nal prosperity and strength ! Regarding the latter, they may, in- 
deed, differ a@ little at present; but, touching Ireland, the greatest 
unanimity prevails: Ireland must be depopulated to be enriched.” 

After notieing the circumstance, thai the food of the native Irish 
was principally, if not exclusively, vegetable, long Lefore the potatoe 
was known in Europe, he thus replies to those who are eternally. 
dunning us with the remark, that all the miseries of Ifeland are at-. 
tributable to the food of the peasantry :—“ It is the misfortune of 
the Irish, not to be able to afford themselves any thing more palatable 
than potatoes—this is charged upon them as an evidence of their 
voluntary barbarism ; they canuot obtain labour (for reasons which 
will be presently pointed out)—this is to brand them with the crime 
of idleness !”’ 

His nest argument is—that food has increased in mich greater 
proportion than the population; in proof of which, he adduces the 
following facts: first, that in 1725, when Ireland “only numbered 
seventy-one inhabitants on asquare mile, she imported grain in ordi- 
nary times, to the amount of twenty or thirty thousand quarters an- 
nually ; but when her population on the same space became trebled, 
she not only (of necessity) subsisted that number, aud certainly not 
worse than at the former period, but actually exported a surplus of 
much above a million quarters !”—And secondly. “that a ceatury | 
age, the population, then being bul a little more than two millions, 
could not suppcy itself with grain; but that now, with its inhabitants | 
trebled, it is not only enabled so to do, but to export at least ten mil- | 
lions of bushels, as well as six times the amount in catile (peruaps 
about thrice as many head), ns at the former period.” 

On the subject of absenteeship, the ancient enemy of Ireland, or, ; 
as it has beeen called, “the cut-purse of the empire,” our author is | 
equally clear and convineing’ He attributes the origin of it to the | 
extent of the forfeitures which took place in early times, and} 
at various periods; and which have been estimated by Lord Clare | 
to arnount to more than eleven-twelfths of the whole island. These 
forfeitures, it is well known, fell principally upon ancient English | 
proprietors, who. were successively dispossessed several times over. | 
“Had the property in Ireland, forfeited from time totime, been con-| 
ferred upon those who were residents tn the country, or likely to re- 
main so, such spoliations, though inflicting great individual suffering, 
would not, perhaps, have materially impoverished it: but when they | 
were bestowed upon those who did not reside in it, upon a mere un- | 
regarded engagement that they would do so; or who. residing there, | 
were, in consequence of these accessions of fortune, too often tempt- | 
ed to leave it for an establishment nearer the focus of the empire; | 
or, still more culpable, who were thus crabled to spend their acquir- | 
ed wealth beyond the boundaries of the British dominions.—then and 
thus was it that the evils of absenteeism commenced, and, by the 
sure and constant operation of this adequate cause, the impoverish- 
ment of [reland had been begun and continued, and will never end, ' 
till, by some means or other, this erying injury shall be abated.” 

Having traced the origin of absenteeism—the poverty and wretch. | 
edness it occasions, as well as the injury it inflicts on society, he next | 
proceeds to notice the expedients which have, at various times, been / 





from the pits, and put into the hold of a ship, without waste or break- | 
age, 952 waggons of coal, each weighing 254 cwt, at a cost, on an} 
average of £7 10s. per day, in loading horses, waggons, engines, and 
ihe wages of 32 men to attend them. 

The followiag anecdote is told of the Abbe dé Moatgiilard, whose 
History of France is now a good deal talked of. He_used to live in 
a smail room exactly opposiie the Hotel of Cambreces. One even- 
ingthe Efigh Chancellor was giving a ball, while the historian was 
dischargiag his bile upon paper. Disturbed by the noise of the fes- 
tivities, be threw up his window, and cried out, with a bitter smile, 
*‘ Enjoy thyseli, and strut before thy flatterers, whilst thou may, for | 
thou shalt pay dear for thy fiddles. Iam preparing thee a page that 
will disturb thy repose for ever.” 

Greenock Anecdofe.—A poor person residing in Greenock, lately 
applied to the Magistrate to have two of his children admitted on 
the poor's roll. “ How many have you?” said the worthy Baillie. | 
‘T Five-and-tweaty, Sir,” replied the petitioner.“ Five-and-twenty!” 
ye-echoed the Baillie; “and ali by one wife?” “ Ono, Sir,” replied 
the poor man; “ J am wearing the fourth!” —Glaegow Tree Press. 


_ RBBBAGND.. 


Ireland; its Evits, end their Remedies. By M.'T. Sadler. Svo. pp. 

414. Londoa, 1825. Murray. 

This is a valaable work; bot there are.some circumstances con- 
nected with it which are nota little singular. Inthe first place, it is 
written by a gentleman who, as far as we understand, is not con- 
nected in any way with Ireland, and who at the present moment is | 
Mayor of the great manufacturing town of Leeds: secondly, altho’ | 
a very large book of the kind, (consisting of nearly 590 pages,) it is | 
stated to be merely a prelude or an avant-courier, to a three-volume 
work on Population: and, thirdly, to add to all this singularity, the 
Introduction, (which is extended to the space of fiity-eight pages, ) 
is solely confined to the forthcoming volumes, and has_no reference 
whatever to the present essay. 

Jiaving premised 30 much, we shall proceed to the examination of 
the book itself. 

The first object of Mr. Sadler's work is to disprove two dogmas 
which are very common amongst a certaim class of persons, viz. 
that thd distresses of Ireland are owing to a superfluous population : 
and that those distresses are multiplied and magnified by the univer. | 
sal use of the potatoe. The principal arguments which he adduces 
on this subject are the following: first, that Ireland, instead of not 
prod:ueing sufficient for the sustenance of its inhabitants, produces | 
far move of the necessaries of life than they ever consume, export: | 
ing asthey do a greater quantily of edible products than probably | 
any other country of equal extent in the whole world; and that Ire- | 
land suffered in former times from a contrary extreme—namely, a| 
pancity of people. 

“With regard to the former,” as he observes, “ it is singular 
enowgh, that in one and the same breath, Providence is arraigned for 
binging too many human beings into existence, and for affording | 
snre means of sustentation to their increasing numbers by a stupen-, 
dons provision of nature. hitherto almost untouched, rather than ex- | 
hausted, and probably, in reference to anx future population of the | 
earth, inexhaustible. As it respects [reland, millions upoa millions 
of acres, now totally waste and idle, a litte industry, directed and | 
aided by what is called enpital, would enrich with this subterranesn | 
harvest, and at the same time clothe with cattle ‘a thousand’ of her, 
barrea ‘ hills,’ so as to sustein and satisfy many millions of human, 
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beings more than are now often almost starved (ten times as many.! tail of their Irish property, in favour of t! 


necessity, does nat chime in with the current agtions. 


proposed in behalf ef Ireland: and, first, emigration—or as a cor-| 
respondent of Mr. Wilmot Horton's has recently called it, “ the! 
emigration trade.” ‘Tappeal to nature and to God,” are the elo-| 
quent terms in which he sums up his remarks on this subject.—*whe- 
aor, inthis country, human beings are superfluous, Let the. thirty | 
millions of uncultivated acres, out of the seventy-seven which these 
islands comprise, as well as those boundless unimproved ‘wastes of} 
the ocean’ by which they are surrounded, to use Lord Bacon's ex- | 
pression, finally answer this question. If vou want food, therefore, | 
here it is to be obtained ia supplies that defy calculation; if you want 

labour, here it presents itself to an unlimited extent, and of the most | 
practicable as well as beneficial kind. But our political economists, | 
disgusted with proposals so obvious and natural, turn from them, 
like Naaman did from the prophet, in coutempt; and require some) 
great and imposing remedies tobe applied, some mysterious inean- | 
tations to be pronounced, and cruel rites to be periormed, in order, 
to the relief of our country. Above all, it seems, we are now to} 
seek relief in an expedient which has hitherto been regarded as one | 





“of the deepest of human punishments, and the most unequivocal 


proofs of the divine displeasure, the expuision and final dispersion of 

part of the tribes of our Esrael.” “ And who, Jet me again ask,” he | 

adds, ‘is it proposed to send forth ?—I]vipless infancy? I believe 
t t ’ 

not. 


debilitated by weakness and disease; as it is said was thie practice of | 
the Romans, who exposed such in the isle of Asculapins. No.—| 
"l're emigrants are to be composed of the able-bodied, the young, | 
andthe healthful—in a word, the elite of the empire; these are tobe | 
bribed, starved, and conveyed out of the country. Such are they, 
whom the standard of emigration is unfurled to collect, and a houn- | 
ty of sixty pounds’ loan offered; and while it is mustering its re | 


cruits, iis. language is, ‘Ict the dead bury their dead; follow thou 


| 
me!’”” 
[lis next inquiry is as to the expediency of enlarging or incorpo- | 
rating farms—a measure which he decidedly opposes, as being crue! 
to the present inhabitants, immoral in its effects, the cause of con-! 
stant outrages and insurrections, and unnecessary as a remedial toea- | 
sure. In proof of the inutility of banishing these poor persons from | 
their homes, and thus leaving them, as in many cases they would be, 
without the means of procuring shelter—he states the following 
facts: —“ There are in Ireland 6.801,82l persons: calculating that 
there are between five and six persons to every family, and suppo- 


sing that there were neithertown nor city in the whole istand—that | 
there were no manner of employment or pursuit but agriculture,— | 


there are still ten acres of the most fertile land in the world to each | 


* ‘ | 
family, one acre of which, we are assured ow all hands, would far | 
more than suflice forthe sustenance of each, as they are content to! 


live; and, after all, only two-thirds of the islands are yet under | 
culture.” 


We certainly agree with Mr. Sodler, that (to act in this arbitrary | 
way towards those poor people is neither necessary nor justifiable ; | 
but, notwithstanding all he has stated tu the contrary, we are decid- 
edly of opinion, that every opportunity should be taken by the land- 
ed gentry of Ireland to encourage a better class of tenantry. and not 
to hold out to the poorest of the poor the prospect. ofa settlement, 
unless at the same time they ean give them the wherewith-all to sup- | 
port the independence at which they aim. 


freland; the first of which is—we give his own words :— 
“J would have the legislature pass a law. by which the great En- 
glish owners of Irish estates should be empowered to cut off the en- | 














ble an Earl Fitzwilliam to will his Irish property, under such limite. 
tion, to one or more of his younger sons, any legal obstacle to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

His next. proposition is, “that a reformed system of poor-laws 
should be instantly established, founded upon the humane principle. 
but avoiding the errors, of those of England, in being more complete- 
ly adapted to the altered circumstances of the times ;—that there, a: 
here, wealth should be compelled to assist destitute poverty, in pro. 
portion to its means; ‘but that, dissimilar to ou practice, that assist- 
ance should, in all cases, excepting in those of avtual incapability 
from age or disease, be connected with labour.” 

The introduction of the poor-laws into [reland is a very important 
point; and as it is one which has already excited. and is likely to 
excite, great attention, we shall enter into it a little more fully than 
we otherwise shoule feel ourselves justified in doing. 

We believe—at least we hope—it will be admitted, that the poor 
of these islands—we mean the aged and infirm, and those who are 
incapable of exertion—are entitled to some relief, and are not to 
be allowed to perish in the streets; or, as the poet has it, to be 

** Deserted in their utmost need, 

By those their former labours fed.” 
We shall, therefore, only refer our readers to Mr. Sadler’s book for 
the various facts which he has deduced from America, from the Ne- 


such a measure; and having so done, we shall merely offer a few 
observations on the objections which have been started at various 
times to this che ritable provision. 

A great deal has been said of late respecting the increase of pau- 
perism, and the enormous expense it occasions; but it would seem. 





| than those of Cz 


; : - ‘ ag : to enable the public to benefit by them. 
Decrepit age and incurable disease /—Certainly not; we are }{h jp} z 
hardly, as yet, prepared to remove the poor from our presence when ig 


that we read of, and a something less of the nature we hope for. At 


ttr a while you would be sure to perceive, whether you acknow 


4 Fa ; | prison with what we observe in this eountry, 
At page 159 onr author commences his propositions in behalf of | seuth: ) 


by a table which is given at p. 245 of this volume, and which has 
every appearance of being founded on correct data, that, compared 


with the public revenue 150 yearsago, the poor-rate nearly amount- 


ed to one-hr!/; whereas, at the present period it comes to little more 
than one-tenth. And as to the comparative number of paupers; about 


(the Revolution, they amounted to one-fourth of the people; at pre- 
| sent, their relative number is diminished to one-twel/ih. 


The increase of the population of lreland, as compared with that 
of England, has been mentioned as an almost insurmountable diffi- 
culty in the way of the introduction of poor-laws into Ireland: let 
us attend to the fact. The population of Ireland appears by the 
returns to have increased in thirty years 61 per cent; while the 
increase in the population of England for a like term, supposing it to 
asgment frou 1821 to 1831 as it has done from Ist] to 1821, wil! 
amount to 55 per cent. In other words, every hundred individuals 
in England will in the course of those thirty years have multiplied 
into 155, as in Ireland they have into 161—a difference, on the 


whole, of about 3% per cent, tc be distributed through the space of 
thirty years. 


Amongst the many grounds which our author adopts for the intro- | 


duction of the poor-laws into Ireland, is the following:—that the 
want of such a provision, by compelling these poor creatures to 
resort to this conntry in droves, or. as Dr. Chalmers terins, it, ‘ like 
hosts of locusts,” is a grievous injury to the working classes of En- 


| gland; and in order, ot the same time, to correct this evil. and to 


panish the persons to whom it is ina great measure attributable, he 
proposes that the property of absentees (properly such) should con- 
tribute in at lewst a two-fold proportion to this national charity. 
Itappears by a table which is given towards the latter part of the 
volume, that of the nineteen millions and a half of acres which Ire- 
land contains, there are at this moment 4.909,000 uncultivated, and 
perfectly capable of improvement. This might afford employment 
to multitudes in that country; and surely we may add, in the words 
of Mr, Sadler, “ It is far less wild a seheme, and infinitely more patri 
otic a one, to clear the wilds and drain the bogs of our own country. 
inada; while the expense would be beyond measure 
less; the capital in the meantime would be nreserved to ‘he country, 


however expended; and the public interest in it amply secured | ‘ 


the fruitful domains which would thus, from time to lime, be pledged 
to the country.” 

There is a curious fact mentioned by Mr. Sadler; with reference 
to the alleged over-populousness of Lreland, namely, thi? théve is less 
poverty where the poenuiation is great, then where it is less. For 
instance, Ulster, which is the most populous province in Treland, i 
decidedly the most afluent; while Connaught, on the other hand, 
the worst peopled, is confessedly the most wretehed part of the 
country, And the same may be said wich regard to the two other 
provinces. 

Mhat the population is too great, as compared to the employment 
Which the country af presen! affords, there can be no doubt; bu: 
cullicient is stated in the publication before us, to prove that the 
resources of freland are quite sufficient to raise ber in the scale vo: 
nations, and that they only require to be placed in the proper view 
And here it is that we 
« Mr Sadlee’s book will render a very essential service, by turn- 
g public attention into the proper channel, instead of allowing it to 
‘entre on one point exclusively—a point of great importance cer 
ainly, bat one which can never be discussed without exciting fee! 
ngs of animosity and ill-will, and from which the most sanguine can 
expect nothing that is likely to give general satisfaction. 

—<—— 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WOMEN. 
from the Yankee-—-By Johan Neal. 

After all, therefore, perhaps it would be better tu 
fy of the gentlewomen of England, that move adinitable and won 
derful faces are to be found there than heré—faces more wonderful 
in their proud beauty, their gravity, and their composure: but then 
\iey are not wonderful in the same way, nor admirable with the 


+ , 


| sme look as ourwomen. The females of Eagland appear at first 
\of a more herois and 


self-supported, of a loftier and more showy 


| avle of beauty, with a colder, a less engaging, and a far less affee- 


tionate air. 


‘They have more of statuary and less of poetry in 
tleir 


look; more shape and less fire; a something more of the ideal 


4 


At 


ist, I say; for such opinions do not abide jong in your heart. 
Ndgedit or not, that an English woman would be more desirable as 
awife, thougl not so desirable as a play-fellow.—more desirable as 
amother, a frtend, ora companiow for yourse!f, and a teacher for 
your children, though not so desirable as a creature to make love to, 
Ha still summer night with the stars multiplying themselves above 


you, and about you, and on every side of you—in the sky and in the 
a, and among the green leaves—paradventure on tke turf, or in the 


ue sea. Andthis I believe to be owing chiefly to the better physi- 
leducationof the English woman. She lives better: she lives 
Imger; and she lives happier than her pale, shy sister of the new- 


vorld. Her wisdom ose strength, and beauty are immortal, in com- 


and particularly at the 
and they are preserved as they are nourished, by plentiful ey 


eleise in the open air, by riding and walking, and breathing as God 
| Meant his children of both sexes to breathe—not in the over-erowd 
wer | el. enervating atmosphere of a ball-room ur a house—but abroad 
1¢ junior branches of their! where the hills are swept over by the cool winds of the north— 
is the lowest calcalation of our ablest agricultural authorities): bat | family. on condition that those on whose behalf it should be done! where the wood-tops are bending forever to the 
this natural expedient, equally dictated by humanity. policy, and | should be residents in the country, otherwise their interest, thus cre- | breze—where they m i 


Itisdeemed ated, to revert back to the heir-at-law. For example, L would ena- pinity, or dreneh thei 


changes of the sew 
ay dip their feet in the flashing brook with im 
rgarments without fear in the merning dew 


therlands, and from almost every country in Europe, in favour of 


, 
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e the spirit of the universe. . 
pec may acted the beauty and health of English wo- 
men, I would not say that of all—nor dol say it of all—I am only 
‘wying to give the reader some idea of what a stranger from this 
country would think on his first arrival among the British fair. By 
and by, however, he would begin to perceive that there was not so 
much to set them apart from his country-women as he believed, 
when he first met them—after a long voyage; for along voyage is a 
wonderful quickener of that which deserves to be called not mere! 
a taste nora feeling, but a relish for beauty. After a twelve-mont 
at sea, the women of the Cape do not appear so very black, nor so 
very hideous;—and I know a man who believes that he took cold 
on his arrival at Madras, after‘a very long voyage, on hearing the 

ilk-gown. 

Oe oie i, he would meet with Philadelphia girls—their dark 
hair parted on their foreheads like a heavy shadow; with Baltimore 
jris—the rose-lipped apparitions, that come and go witha flush and 
‘a thrill about the path of the stranger, now floating by with a grace- 
fil slow motion as if they had power to sail whithersoever they 
would witha wish or a thought; and every day be would be thrown 
into the soviety of others, who would make him start—and look up— 
and try to recollect where be was; so like would they be to the 
handsome, well-shaped, well-educated, though not very fascinating 
(that’s the word now,) or coquettish, New-England girl. 
~ As he goes more into company, his idea of the character of the En- 
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THE ANNIVERSARY OF WATERLOO AT 
MONTREAL, 


From the Montreal Gazette. 
Yesterday @ very numerous concourse of people assembled on 


— 


23 


On the 19th a public dinner was given to Lord Dalhousie, by the 





citizens of Montreal, the report of which we mug reserve for our 
next publication 





A very excellent analysis of Mr. Sadler’s valuable work on Ireland, 


the Champ de Mars to witness the interesting ceremony of the pre- 
sentation of a new set of colours to the 79th Regiment, or Cameron 
Highlanders, and of a Standard to the troop of Royal Montreal Ca- 
valry, under the command of Major Gregory. The weather which 
had been unsettled and unfavourable in the morning, cleared up to- 
wards 11 o’clock, and became quite propitious for the events of the 
day. The 79h, the Royal Montreal Cavalry, and the Rifle Corps, 
assembled on the Parade about one, where His Excellency the Ge- 
vernor in Chief attended by the Hon. Col. Ramsay, A. D, C. and 
suite arrived shortly after. Immedixtely on passing in front of the | 
line formed by the three Corps already mentioned, he was received | 
with a general salute. The 79th Regiment then formed three sides | 
of a square, (the Cavalry and Rifle corps being drawn up in rear of 
one of the sides,) and the new colours having been unfarled, | 
Rev. B. B. Stevens, Chaplain to the Forces, offered up an appro- 
priate prayer to the God of Battles, which we are sorry we cannot 
at present lay before our readers. We may do so in our nest. After 
this impressive prayer, Mrs. Col. Douglas, placing the colours in the 
hands of her gallant husband, addressed the regiment in neasly the 
following terms. 

“T have this day the honour of presenting to the 79h Regiment a 
new set of Colours. IT need not say how well, and how gloriously, 











clis) woman alters He begins to regard her as more loveable—but 
A obliged to admit, if he was bred in America, that she is too intre- 
pid, too sensible, and much too healthy ; that her chest is too broad, | 
her step too free, and ber foot rather large; for it is a solemn truth, | 
that an English woman is endowed with a magnificent breadth of 
chest; that being in the habit—one dreads to ask why—of keeping 
the step with tall men, she israther apt to get a stride which is not 
altozeiher so becoming ; and that their feet are generally as large— 
to say the least of them—as they ought tobe. And these are grave 


highway on their heels, with their knees bent—nine times out of ten. 
about half as far.as they ought to move ata step, and the tenth about 
twice as far. The English women do not mince their way to be 
sore—but then they straddle about over field and hedge, highway 
and by-path—as our women could never do. 
tidious neither; they do not calla childa babe, nor eating beef ta- 


that a neighbour hed a son or a daughter, than that he hada boy or 


agirl. But then to be sure,they do not scruple to blow their noses 
And if they do not talk | 


with a loud report over the dinner-table. 
as frecly about purges and physic asa French woman, or with so 
many ridiculous round-about? of speech as a woman of our country, 
it is certainly true that they are inthe habit of calling too many 
things by their christian names, that they do talk at times in a lan- 
guage that would be thought very course here. Nothing is more com- 
mon for example, than to hear a well-bred English woman talk about 
being knocked-up, or fagged-to-death, or done-up* like a coach-horse 
And then they are not backward about speaking with old men before 


ried or the widowed, might be called a professional air. ‘They may 
not, nor do they shat theinselves up from the free wind or heaven, 
alraid almost to look out of the window, or to touch the sweet roses 
that glitter and blow about their windows; but then—they play 
battle-door and shuttle-cock ia the open air, long after they have 


married off their:children ; and they suffer their grown-up daughters | 


to trundle hoopg in the Park,t and they do not go aside from the 
river-path or the sea-shore, either by the Canal or the Serpentine 
of the metropolis, or at Brighton, through a troop of naked boys 
wbove the age of puberty, and it may be of large men, who have 
‘ripped to bathe, are chasing exclr other about over the turt or the 
beach, at the distance of onty afew yards. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, English women are neither immodest nor indelicate ; 
and of the two, perhaps, that nervous and irritable sensibility, which 
we dignify with the name of a grace or a virtue, would be more un- 
worthy of a sensible, proud, and chaste woman; for what have such 
totear? To tell the truth, Lam rather inclined to distrust your very 
watchful and ostentatious—I might say obstreperous—delicacy ; not 
that [ believe it affectation with my countrywomen; but I believe 


itto be like the shyness of an awkward boy-—very easily overcome— | 
and when overcome, a thing the party is apt to be so grieved ai, or! 
Such disposiions 
are forever in the way of trial, they live in a bad atmosphere—they 
It is unnatural; and being so, when they do give 


ashamed of, as never to know where to stop. 


breathe fever. 
Way, they are pretty sure to go to a contrary extreme. 


—_—_--— 











the regiment have supported those which are now decayed; aud 
° ’ 4 e . a . ~ 
| which, like veteran warriors, have been shattered in their country’s 


jast published, will be found ia to-day’s publication, which we commend 
to our readers. ’ 

The Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, accompanied by Mrs. Inylis and the Misses 
Inglis, will leave town for Canada in the early part of noxt week. His Lordship, 
and party, we are given to understand, are highly gratified with the distinguished 
atteutions that have been paid them since their arrival inthe United States. Itis 
not certain that Judge Halliburton proceeds to Canada algo. 

Mr. Monroe, late President of the United States, arrived in town last week, and 
has since experienced from his fellow citizens, the honors due to his elevated 
rank and eminent services. His Excellency, by invitation from the Corporation, 
receiyed the visits of a vast number of persons at the City Hall, on Tuesday. Tho 
veneralbe pats iot appears in good health. 

New Works.—The Kuzzilbash. A tale of Khorasan. E. 
Bliss, New York. . 

This is a a reprint from the London eopvy, from which we have already 
made very interesting extracts: Itis a novel, and proceeds from the pen 
of Mr. Fraser, the traveller. {t is remarkable for the interest and ro- 
| mance of the story, and for the vividness and powerful delineation of its 
descriptive parts, 

New Mirror for Travellers, and a Guide to the Springs. 
teur. New York, G. & C, Carvill, 108 Broadway, 1828. 

This is an amusing volume, abounding with satire aimed at the reigning 
frivolities of fashionable life. The author, who is understood to be My. 
Paulding, spares neither people nor country, but goes on in a light afd 


In 2 vols. 


By an Ama 





| land—their steady courage and firm fidelity to their beloved and best | 
| of Sovereigns.” 
matters—very grave in the view of a stranger, who was brought up | 
among a people that either drag their feet alter them, or step on their | 
toes or swing their legs about in semi-circles, or jump along the | 


| in which you have performed it. 
They are not very fas- | 
| > . . . . oo 
“ester . \ day given us, and to assure your Lordship that every individual of | 
Ling beef; nor would they imagine that it was more delicate to say | ’ 


, : 

cause ; for the deeds of the regiment are again emblazoned on the, pleasant vein, dhasting Solty an it flies, auld’ Wt thust be Goabedied’ pelhden 
colours which I now present to you. Take them to your hearts! | jis ine his mark. ’ ’ ’ ’ 

and while the breasts of Soldiers can glow with honourable zeal for | -- 
their beloved country, I am confident, the 79th Highlanders will | 
ever provect these with a devoted valour, worthy of their native 





4 YLVESTERS’, 130 Broadway, New-York.—On Tuesday next the New-York 
x9 Lottery, Class No. 9, will be drawn—in the next Albion we will give the result. 
Class No. 10 will be drawn 23d July. Highest Prize, $10,000—only 14,000 tickets 
—wholes $5, haives $2,50, Qua ters f,25. 
; Orders from the country meet particular attention, if addressed to 
Col. Douglas having placed the colours in the hands of Lieuten-| | , be ie _N- & S: SYLVESTER, N. York. | 
ants Thomas Cameron and Lachlan Cameron, then replied in the | _-®. Goth, Hives, end Bank of England Notup hough aed sold: ____ { Sane 28. 
following address to his Lady, Lord Dalhousie, and the Regiment. | XO MASONS.—W anted, from thirty to fifty Stone Masons, to build a dry wall 
“ It afford » vreat pleasure, having this ceremony pass through | on the slope of the Chesapeae and Delaware Canal—to whom liberal wages 
altords me great pueasure, § y pas 8" | will be given, if sober and efficient hands. Good Boarding can be had either at the 
your hands, and I thank you very mu#. for the handsome manner | tavern at the Summit Bridge whore the work is dove, or at private houses. Appli- 
| cation to be made to James and Albert Ro‘ertson on the spot. 
“My Lord—In my own name and that of the 79th Regiment, 1) Ww anted also, a number of steady labourers to tend ov them. ____ [June 28. 
beg to return our warmest thanks for the kind support you have this | W ANTS A SITUATION, by a Young Womsn, to wait on a Lady or Faiily 
who intend departing for Liverpoo!, Belfast, or Londonderry. Satisfue- 


“ . , ont | tory recommmendations may be obtained by application at No. 12, Stone Streci 
the Regiment feels most grateful for this additional favour to the | New-York. 4 PP : [Jane 28. ‘ 











| many which we have already received at your Lordship’s hands. 
“ Soldiers! 


On this great anniversary [am proud to receive these | 


| EE Nw o> “E 


4ATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE, AT THE PINE-ORCHARD.—This Splen- 
did Establishment is now open for the reception of company. 


remain in the hands of men, who, Lexultingly say, have ever con- 
, ducted themselves in the most gallant and intrepid manner. 
‘them, then, 79th: continue to signalize yourselves for order and 


— : ; : _and the esteem and good will of your fellow citizens.” 
their daughters about marriage, and the consequences of marriage ; | ¢ 


and this, very frequently with what, if it were confined to the mar- | «43, duty, he would always feel proud in doing honor to that regi- 
| nent. 
’ 


| Company under Capt. Fraser then marched off with the old colours | 


new Standards, and to your keeping and protection I, with confi- j 
dence, commit them, feeling assured from the experience of many | 
trying and difficult ocersions, how safe the precious deposit will, 


teceive 


regularity in quarters, as you have ever done for courage in the field, 
and be assured your reward will be the favor of your Sovereign, 


Lord Dalhousie shortly answered, that so long as the 79th did 


The new and old eolours were then marched round the square, 
the band playing and the regiment presentingarms. The Grenadier 


| to the Government House, and shortly after returned. 

| After the ceremonies relating to the 79th were thus completed, 
| His Lordship advanced to the front of the Royal Montreal Cavalry, 
jand Rifle Corps, when he addressed Major Gregory, Captain Be- 
‘thane, and their respective corps as follows: 

Major Gregory,-—I have already often expressed to you the} 
) pleasure with which I have seen the Montreal troop of Cavalry, and 
‘I feel myself now fully justified in declaring the state of the troop 
jin appointment and in discipiine equa’ to any I have ever seen in 
| England. I think the excelleet state of the troop does great honour 
}to all the individuals composing it, as well as to yourself who com- 
mands it. As it is probable [ shall soon be called to His Majesty's 
/ service elsewhere. I am desirous of leaving in your hands some mark 
of my approbation in my official character as Governor of the | 
Province. [am to present to you as most appropriate, and most 
conducive to the public service, a Troop Standard. Rvcerve it, as | 
from myself, to be a rallyie: point, and inducement to persevere, 
until a future Governor may obtain for you the approbation of your 


| Sovereign. 
} 








[have equal pleasure, Capt. Bethune, in approving the zeal, per-! 


| severance, and snuecess, with which you have formed the Company 


: re -| of Riflemen, ; e prese ame compli 
Phrases, by the way, that are never heard in this country out of | f Riflemen, and 1 would have presented the same compliment to 


the mouth of a decent woman; yet here, the very poetry and the 
noveis of the every-day specch, and the favorite literature of the age | 


your Company. The custom of the service, however, does not ad- 
| mit of it, and { can substitute only one mode of acknowledging your 


a} : ° ervices b . o . issi at . Militi 
bounds in others which would be thought unpardonable over sea— | 8! Vice by presenting to you a commission of Majorin the Militia 


bloody, tor example. 


t [have seen large girls—fourteen, fifteen, yea, sixteen years of; cp 
“se, running attera hoop inthe middle of St. James’ Park, in broad | 


‘ ay-light. 














ot 
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| of the Province. 

Be assured then, Gentlemen, of the satisfaction with which I now 
e the troop and company, and which, present or absent, I shall 
hereafter feelin your welfare. 

| Major Gregory then replied as follows:— 
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iP Exchange at New-York on London, 103 a Ll per cent. 
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_“ My Lord Dalhousie—I beg leave to retura thanks for the very 
|high honour which your Lordship has this day conferred upon the 


can apply at this office. 


The Subscriber hopes, by assiduous attention, to merit the continuance of that 
liberal putronage which he has been honored with during tne past seasons. 
June 28.) CHAS. H. WEBB. 


We LET.—Part of the convenient and Well situated building, No. 4 William - 
street, two doors from Hanover square, well calculated for a grocery, &c. and 
having some fixtures already prepared. 





Persous wishing to examine the premises, 
__ {June 2s. 
DELPHI HOTEL.—Prvate parlours and tables, for parties of any size, 


t with the best attendance, at the most reasonable rate, to be bad at this Ho- 


tel—opposite the Battery. — __ [June 28. 


4 hey day published, and for sale by A. T. GOODRICH, 124 Broadway, price 
$250. The Picture of New-York, and Stranger's Guide to the Commer- 
ciul Metropolis of the United States. ‘This is an 18mo. volume of 500 pages, with 
a new and yery beautiful map of this city, and several views of public buildings, 
&c. engrgved expressly for this work. The collection and arrangement of the his- 
torical, statistical aud descriptive matter is very complete, and is confidently re- 
commended us an interesting pocket volume for the stranger er the citizen. 
ah {June 28. 
BNDLPENDENT ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS.—To ali Legal, Grand and 
i Subordinate Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows throiighout the 
Glebe :—you are kerehy notified that the “ Strangers Refuge Lodge, No.4,” locat- 
ed in the city of New-York, with all its Members, was Expelled from this Order at 
the Grand Annual Communication of the Grand Lodge of the United States, hel: 
iw the city of Baltimore on the first day of May, 1824. Aad all Odd Fellows are 
also requested to take notice of the séime, as no certificate emanating fiom tha! 
Lodge will be honored by any Lodge working under our jurisdiction. 
. By order, JOHN J. ROACH, 
June 22.} Gr. Sec’ry of the U.S. 
2s TEAM-BOAT ON LAKE ONTARIO.—The public are informed that the 
steani-boat Magara, Capt. Mosier, (Daniel Read, sailing-masier) has com- 
menced her regular trips, and will, during the present summer, leave the diiferent 
j orts as follows :—Wili leave Niagara every Sunday morning at eight o'clock, for 
Kingston and Brockville: and arrive at Prescott on Monday evening. Will leave 
Freacott for Niagara, every Wednesday, after the arrival of the Lower Canada 





| Stage; calling on her way up, at Brockville, Kingston, and York. Arrangements 


have been made with Messrs. Nortou & Co., Stuge Proprietors, Prescott, by which 
passengers, going down, will arrive in Montreal on Wednesday; and passemgers: 
proceeding upwards, will, by leaving Montreal on Tuesday morning, arrive i time - 
at Prescott to take the Boat. Every eadeavour bas been used to reuder the accom- 
modations and fare, ov board, of the best description. 

N.B. To such of the cabin passengers as may express a desire to remain a day 
at York, on their way to Niagara, their fare in the Caxzada will be allowed. For 
freight or passage apply to the Captain om board. {June 28. 


MITATIONS OF CABINET WOODS AND ORIENTAL MARBLES.—I. H. 
Breidenbah, Imitator of Weods and Marbles, Xe. (late foreman to Platt, Lou- 
| don) respectfully acquaints the citizens of New-York, that he has taken a Store at 
198 Fulton-street, opposite Church-st. where imitated specimens of every variety 
of Oriental Marble and Fancy Woods cau be seen. Gentleinen who may fayour 
I. H. B. with commands, are assured, from the great experience he has had, in hav- 
ing worked for some of the first painters in the largest and most superb mansions 
in Englaad, that his imitations will be equal to any thing in the old country, and 
from their great durability, (a mutter he is not a little vain of) he confidently as- 
serts are 50 per cent cheaper in the end than what is done iu the ordinary manner. 
1. H.B. ivvites attention to his Fresco Scagliola or Marble cement, which for the 
| beauty of its appearance, and natural character ef its veins, combined with a 
smoothness of polish, aod great durability, is only to be surpassed by the real Mar- 
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Volunteer Troop of Cavalry under my command. So great and | ble itxelf—it is particularly adapted for columus, entrics, auti-rooms, and stair - 
3 | cases. Work done for the Trade. 
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| honourable a mark of distinction bestowed by your Lordship, under | 
| whose administration we have been re-organised, and brought to the | 


ALBION, 
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| pleasea thus peas to express your approbation, will ever be 
rr , . , borne in grate 

_*he ton Grrival of the packets prevents us from offering any thing in the shape | 
of pews this week. 





tude, esteem and attachment to your Lordship, will never cease to 
ure that we need not apologize to our readers, for oecupying eo large a | exist. Once more, My Lord, I beg you will accept from myself and 
portion of the paper with the account of the battle of Salamanca. [Every action my whole —, 7 warmest and most heartfelt thanks.” 
in the Peninsula, was fraught with the deepest interest to mankind, as each had The standard having been taken by Cornet Gillespie, the troop 
a sane influence on the political state of Europe—and indeed of the world mneed into fine. ‘ . 
ae vt was in Spain that Bonaparte’s legions vere Gest conquered. Ina bined wy Peg lhe a twice, and passed in 
Gane Ri x of view, that battle was equaily interesting, as it afforded al art a etore His Lordship, We are happy to say that he was 
= | “ie part of both leaders, of signal and pleased to express his satisfaction, at the neat and correct appear- 
naltoee teddies oe in the vicinity of Salamanca a !furtuight, ance of the various corps which he had inspected. 
eee ig ay decided advantage it was indeed a perfeet game of chess, The Cavalry marched off the ground and His Lordship continued 
pee rere eautiful combinations, the boldest conceptions, and resolute | to review the 79th Regiment, who went threugh the various move- 
manera lh td re Marmont at tength tommitted a fauit,! which Wel- os manceuvres of regiments of the line, with a correctness 
a ee ation and instantaneous decision, for which he is 90 remark. | #4 accuracy, which did them great credit. . , 
iately profited by, andthe result is beautifully described in the ores The colours of the 79th are similar to the late trophies, and glitter 
ceding pages. : with the emblazonments of their gallant deeds in arms. The stan- 

From the many dard presented to the Cavalry, is of rich crimson silk, with gold 
fringe and gold bullion cords and tassels from the head of the stan- 
dard statf; the centre of the colour bears a double G. R. richly em- 
bossed in gold embroidery, and surmounted by the Crown, also em- 
breidered, and in its proper colours. 

‘The concourse assembled on this interesting occasion—doubly in- 
teresting on account of its being the anniversary of the eventful day 
of Waterloo, in which the 79th distinguished itself—has been com- 
ee at 8000, 2 number never before assembled on the Champ-de- 
Mars. 
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consummate generalship.— 


different movements, and the 
marehings performed by the armios, 


‘ive without some further clue thoa 


various marchings ond counter- 
+ Nae difficult to follow the thread of the narra- 
: the mere description in letter-press ; we have, 
Sandan tine of he eperaons te dpe ont map, ie ii 
do Lot present po thy sa : . paper. This map, we wish it to be understood, we 
anny eevee en ome paper ea. n the contrary, we know it is defective 
peaitie ne . ee hs oe be of some utility to those who read for the 

pose oF ubtaiming a critical knowledge of the great event it fs intended to illus- 


trate 
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state o§ respectability, of which, your Lordship has this day ~~~ 








N. B. A well disposed Youth — an apprentice. 


AV al re {June 28. 
Gye. MUSKETS, PISTOLS & OTHER FIRE ARMS.—(Cantion.)—It has 
become needf inform as well the general dealers in the above articles, as 


the users of them, that a custom has obtsined, and is fast increasing, of importing 


ul remembrance by all the Members of the Corps, in | into the United States from Holland and Germany, if not also from some other part. 
whose hearts, My Lord, the deepest and warmest sentiments of grati- | of the continent of Europe, fire arms intrinsically of very inferior quality, yet bexr- 


ing the names of some of the most eininent makers ia England; and these so well 
imitated as to deceive any but a most accurate judge of the commodity. 

The American public are perhaps not generally aware, that in Birmingham there 
is an Incorporated Society established for the express purpose of proving the bur- 
rels of all fire arms; the neglect of which is liable by law to severe penalties; of 
so much importance is this subject considered in Great Britain, as well to the en- 
couragement of the regular and fair trader, as to the safety of the community. 

It is ascertained, that North West Guns and other descriptions of fire arms of this 
spurious character, bearing also the forged marks of this Incorporation, find their, 
way annually in quantities into the city of New York; and the Guardians, Trustees, 
and Wardens, of the above aamed society, in their corporate capacity, hereby can- 
tion the public against the encouragement of so deceptive a system of transacting 
business. 

Dated at the Proof House Hall, Banbury-st., Birmingham, the 18th April, 1823. 

{June 28. 
“@ GENTEEL HOUSE, containing numerous apartments adapted to domestic 
comfort, with Piazza, Gardens, Stable, avd other conveniences, enclose: 
with rail fences, and which will be put in nest and all uecessary repair, to let, atu + 
moderate rent, and taxes or the lease to beseld. The above premises are extreme- 
ly well situated for a private residence, or. Genteel Academy, or Young Ladies’ 
Boarding Sehool, being situated one mile and three-fourths from the City Hall, iw 
in a healthy and respectable neighbourhood. Alse, to lease, an elligibie Cottage, 
with a handsome front Piazza, comprising a sitting room of twenty-five feet by 
seventeen, With recess and pantries—a diming or bed-room of sixteen feet square— 
a boox room attached of twelve by eight feet, and lodging rooms, with coach an:! 
stable room contiguous, and se mueh orehard and pasture as may be necessarily 
required—forming a complete family residence, atid suitable for a gentleman fond 
| of field sports; situated om the middle road, five miles from the City Ha!l, io a mes: 
| respectable neighbourhood—and where a family may be daily supplied with mar- 
| neting and other necessaries. Fer particulars, enquire of Mr. Craig, office Ne. lf, 
} June ef Court, at No. 25 Beekman-s¢.,, between the hours of 11 and 2, G = 
{June 22. 
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GCGOLONTAL: 
NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. 

{The correspondence on this subject, called for by Congress, in 
May last, is published in the National Journal. We select the fol- 
lowing letter from the Secretary of State to the British Minister at 
Washington, wich gives a view of the present state of the contro- 
versy, and Mr. Clay’s arguments against the pretensions of Great 
Britain to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over the contested territory, 
while the claims of the contending parties are the subject of a pend- 
ing arbitration.—Mer. Ad.] 

Mr. Cray To Mr. Vavenay. 

Rt. Hon. Chas. R. Vaughan, &¢. &c.—The undersigned Secretary 
of State of the United States, in acknowledging the receipt, on the 
20th ult. of the note of Mr. Vaughan of the day of that month, 
iu answer to that which the undersigned had the honor to address to 
him, transmitting the reports made by the agents of the United States 
and the State of Maine, would have restricted himself to a simple 
expression of his satisfaction with the engagement of Mr. Vaughan 
to lay the demand of the Government o the United States for the 
immediate liberation of John Baker, and a full indemnity for the 
injuries he had suffered by his arrest and detention, before the Go- 
vernments of Great Britain and the Province of New Brunswick, 
but for certain opinions and principles advanced by Mr, Vaughan, to 
which the undersigned cannot assent. And he feels it to be neces 
sary, to guard against any misinterpretation from his silence, express- 
ly to state his dissent from them. In doing this, he will avoid, as 
much as possible, any discussion of the respective.claims of the two 
countries to the disputed territory. If it were necessary to enter 
into that argument, it would not be difficult to maintain as clear a 
right, on the part of the United States, to the territory, as they have 
to any other portion of the territory which was acknowledged by 
Great Britain to belong to them by the treaty of 1753. But as, by 
the arrangements between the two Governments; the question of 
right has received a different disposition, it is unnecessary to give it 
a particular consideration here. The correspondence which the r.| 











dersigned has had the honor of holding with Mr. Vanghan has re- 
jated to the intermediate possession, and to acts of jurisdiction within 
the disputed territory. until the rights are finally settled 


arise between the two Governments, in consequence of what must | 
be regarded by the Government of the United States asthe unwar- 


ranted exercise of a might of jurisdiction by the Government of the , Government to operate upon them, if necessary. In the letter froin 


The undersigned cannot concur in the opinion that the limits of 
the treaty of 1783-being undefined and unadjusted, the sovereignty 
and jurisdiction of the disputed territory rests with Great Britain 
until that portion of it designated in the treaty of i753 shall have 
been finally set apart from the British possessions as belonging to| 
the United States. Mr. Vaughan’s argument assumes that some. 
ather act of setting apart the territories of the United States from | 
those of Great Britain, than the treaty of peace of 1723, was ne- 
cessary ; and that, until that other act should be performed the Uni- 
ted States could not be considered in possession. This argument 
would prove that the United States are not now lawfully in posses- 
sion of any portion of the territory which theysacquired by the war, 
of their Independence; the treaty of 1783 being the only act of se- 
paration in virtue of witich they are in possession of their treaty.— 
If, at the conclusion of the treaty of 1785, Great Britain had had the | 
actual, and not merely constructive possession, and that actual pos- | 
session had ‘a!/ along remained with her, Mr. Vaughan might have , 
contended that the Government of Great Britain had a right to ex-| 
ercise jurisdiction, de facto, over the disputed territory. But 2t that | 
epoch neither party had the actual possession of the disputed territo- 
ry, Which was then an uninhabited waste. Which of the parties 
had the right to the possession, depended upon the limits of the trea- | 
ty of 1783. If, asthe United States contend, those limits embrace , 
it, they had the right both of sovereignty: and to the possession, and , 
Great Britain could not lawfully exercise either. It is true that | 
Great Britain asserts that those limits do not comprehend the dispv- | 
ted territory. On that point tbe parties are at issue, and cannot 
agree. They have, however, amicably agreed to refer the decision 
of itto a common friend. While the experiment is making for 
this peaceful settlement of the question, ought either of the periies 
to assume the exercise of sovereignty or jurisdiction within the con- 
tested territory’? If he does, can he expect the other party to ac- | 
quiesce in it, or to look on with indifference? It was a mutual con- 
vietion of the irritatiag consequence which would ensue from the 
exercise of a separate jurisdiction by either of the parties, that led 
to the understanding, which has so long prevailed between them, to 
abstain from all acts of exclusive jurisdiction which might have a 
tendency to produce inquietude. In conformity with that under- 
standing. licenses to cut timber from the disputed territory, granted 
by the Provincial authority, had been revoked, and the practice of 
cutting and removing the timber has been understood, by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, to have been discontinued. 

It follows from the view now presented, that the undersigned can- 


Province of New Brunswick within the disputed territory. 





not subscribe to the opinion, that the jurisdiction of the British or 


vernment, through its provincial authority, over the disputed territo- 


ry. has continued with Great Britain, notwithstanding the treaty of| 2"d be brought, with its inhabitants, under British subjection. 
1783. To maintain that opidion, Mr. Vaughan must make out, | 
either, first, that the terms of the treaty do exclude altogether the | which the undersigned, in the course of this correspondence, has Od Live—Montane, | Smith, 
disputed territory, or that, if they include it, actual possession of the | 


he ¢ , 1 t ; ‘ It would by any thing which passed atthat interview, but, [am directed to 
furnish a just occasiou for serious regret, if, whilst the settlement of| say, is contrary to that which the Government of the United States 


ihat question is in amicable progress, any misunderstanding should | had reason to expect would have resulted trom it. So far from con- 


“names, whilst the advices that the Government of New Brunswick | 


Only practical purpose for which their names had been denied, that 


disputed territory was with Goole in.1783.. Neither proposi-| 


tion can be established. 


Mr. Vacghan seems to think that some civil Sager is abso-| there were an absolute certainty of a speedy settlement of the boun-' },, 
; ’ its utility be con-| dary within a definite time, Mr. Vaughan might be correct in sup- 
ceded in reference to the inhabitants, it would not be a necessary | posing that therights of the respective parties would uot be ulti-” 


lutely necessary within the disputed territory. 


eousequence that the government of New-Brunswick, and not the 
State of Maine, ought to exert the reqnisite civil authority. 
The alleged irregularity of the conduct of John Baker is relied up- 


onby Mr. Vaughan as forming a justification for his arrest, and the | final rat{ication of that of Ghent, providifig a mode of amicably | 
subsequent proceedings against him in the courts of New-Brunswick. | settling:the dispute. It remains unadjusted: Mr. Vaughan himself} 


‘The President is far from being disposed to sanction any acts of Mr. 
Baker, by which, on his private authority, he would undertake the 
settiement.of a national dispute. He derived no power for any such 
acts, either from the government: of the United States, or, as is be- 
lieved, from the government of Maine. National disputes ougbt a!- 
ways to be adjusted by national, and not individual authority. The 
acts of Baker complained of, were, however, performed by him un- 


der a belief that he was within the rightful limits of the State of | the settlement of the question. 


Maine, and with no view of violating the territory, or offending 
against the laws of Great Britain. This case, therefore, is very dif- 
ferent from what it would have been, if the irregularities at(ri*uted to 


him had been committed on the uncontested territory of Great 
Britain. 


The undersigned finds himself as unable to agree that the miscon-| and every act of exclusive jurisdiction, on the part of the govern- | 
duct of Mr. Baker, whatever it may have been, warraned the go-| ment of the province of New Brunswick; and to announce to Mr. | 


vernment of New Brunswick in taking cognisance of his case, for 


the purpose of trying and punishing him by British laws, as he was | queuces, whatever they may be, to which any of those acts of juris- | 
unprepared to admit that the want of civil government on the part) diction may lead. : 

of the inhabitants of the disputed territory created a right in the go-| 
vernment of New-Brunswick to sapply, in that respect, their necessi- | assurances of his high consideration. 


ties, {n assuming that Baker renderee himself amenable to the laws 
of. New-Bruuswick, Mr. Vaughan decides the very question in con- 





= 





troversy. He decides that the part of Maine in contest eppertains to 
the province of New-Brunswick, and that the laws of New-Bruns- 
wick can rum into the State of Maine, as the limits of tivat State are 
understood to exist by the government of the United States. The 


provincial government of New-Brunswick, in the arrest and trial of 


Baker, for acts of his, done on the disputed territory, commits the 
he error which is ascribed to Baker, that of undertaking, in effect, 
to determine a national question, the decision Of which should be 
left to the governments of Great Britain and the United States, 
which are, in fact, endeavouring peaceably to settle it. 


It would have been more’conformable with good neighbourhood, 
and the respective claims of the two Governments, as well as the 
mutual forbearance which they stand pledged to each other to prac- 
tice, if a friendly representation had been made to the Government 
of the United States, of any misconduct charged against John Baker 
or any other citizen of the United States, inhabiting the disputed 
territory, accompanied‘by a request for the redress called for by the 
nature of the case. Such was the course pursued by Sir Charles 
Bagot, as far back as tlie year 1818. In December of that year, he 
had an interview with the then Secretary of State, in which he pre- 
ferred a complaint of irregular settlements attempted by citizens of 
the United States onthe lands in controversy. The Secretary of 
State. on receiving the complaint, stated that he supposed the sett- 
lers were of that class of intruders denomizated squatters, meaning 
persons who commence setUements upon the public lands witbout 
title; that, as, by Mr. Bagot’s representation, it appeared that they 
were entering on the disputed borders in families, peaceable means 
would, doubtless, be sufficient to remove them; and that, if he, Mr. 
Bagot would procure and communicate their names to the Secretary 
of State, he would invite the Governor of Massachusetts to take 
the necessary measures for restraining them. But their names were 
never, ia fact, disclosed to this Government. Among the papers re- 
cently cc mmunicated by the Government of New Brunswick to Mr. 
Barrell, the agent of the United States, the President has observed, 
with regret and surprise, aletter from Mr. Bagot to the Lieutenant 
Governorof the Province, bearing date the 8th of December, 1518, 
in which, after referring to the above interview, Mr. Bagot gives it 
as his opinion, that the Government of New Brunswick might re- 
move the settlers by force. ‘This conclusion is not only unwarranted 
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Mr. Vaucnan to Mr. Cray. 

The Hon. Henry Clay, &c. &c. &c.—The undersigned, His Britannic Majesty’, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, has the honor to acknowledg;. 
the receipt of the note ef the Secretary of State of the United States, dated ti,, 
17th inst., in which. in order to guard against any misrepresentation of his silence 
he has taken occasion to express his decided dissent from the principles and op;. 
nions »dvanced by the undersigued, -in justification of certain acts of jurisdictio, 
which have bzen exercised in the disputed territory by the provincial authorities o, 
New-Brunswick. 

As it is the intention of the undersigned to submit to the consideration of fj, 
4 Majesty’s Governmeat the. correspondence which has taken place between {j,. 
Secretary of State of the United States and himself, he is not disposed to prolon. 
the discussion 1 especting the exercise of jurisdiction in the dispute@ territory. ~ 

When he received the complaints against the conduct of the Lieutenant-Governo; 
of New-Brunswick, he thought it his duty to suggest the grounds upon which th, 
conduct might be justified, and the irrttation might be witigated which was like\, 
to arise out of it. 

The undersigned is at a loss to understand the distinction made by Mr. Clay. 
between the actval aud constructive possession of the disputed territory previous), 
to the conclusion of the treaty of 1783. Thovgh a part of that*territory was uni, 
habited, and in a state of waste, so far from neither party having the actual pos. 
session, the sovereignty and possession of the entire Province of Nova Scotia wa, 
vested indisputably, in his Britannic Majesty, and it is the received opinion that 
the Plenipotentiaries engaged in coneluding the treaty of 1783 did intend and dic 
agree to ‘leave untouched the rights of His Majesty over the Province of Noys 
Scotia. 

The boundary, from the mouth of the river St. Croix to its sources, is clearly de. 
{ fined: the right cootinuation of the line entirely depends upon the position of tie 
vorth-west engie of Nova ~cotia, which the British Commissioners of Boundary, 
uuder the fifth articleof the Treaty of Ghent, have placed at Mars Hilt, and th. 
Amet ican Commissioners have placed at a great distance to the northward, and nv 
far from the right bank of the river St: Lawrence. : 

The uniersigued agrees with Mr Clay in wishing to avoid any discussion of the 
claims of the respective Governments: but he has ventured to point out the very 
great difference between the Commisiioners of boundary ; as he conceives that, un- 
ul that diiference shall be reconciled, jurisdiction must continue to be exercise: 
within the disputed limits by the original possessors. A joint jurisdiction appea:s 
to the unders‘gned inadmissable, as it must prove impracticable. 

The undersigned cannot acquiesce in the opinion given by Mr. Clay, that the 
issuing of legal process, within the last few years, in the settlemont upon the rive: 
Aroostook, furmed original'y inan unauthorized manner by stragglers from athe: 
districts, isto be cousidered as au infringement of tee engagement of the Lieute- 
| nant Governor of New Brunswick to preserve the disputed territory in the state i 
waieb it was at the conclusion of the Treaty of Ghent. These settlements were es 
tablished previously to the Governmeut of New Brunswick being confided to 3S; 
Howard Douglas: and the undersigned conceives that it was not optional iu His 
Excellency to exerci-e, or not, jurisdiction within the limits of his Province. 

Proceedings in a tract of land upon the river Madawasca, in which a settlemen: 
was established soon after the treaty of 1783, by the Freuch Acadians, have fur- 


uished repeatedly, cause of remonstrance to both Governments. From the date o; 
1786, the laws by which those settlors have been governed, and the utagistrates |) 
whom those laws have been executed, have been derived from New Bruuswick.— 
Whether any, and what, part of that settlement belongs to the United States, di 

pends upon the provisions of the treaty of ‘783. Until the two Goverumeuts cu 
agree upon the true iutent of that treaty, povsession and actual jurisdiction remains 
with Great Britain. 

It is true that, in 1820, there was an attompt to invalidate that jurisdiction, wher 
the Marshal of the State of Maine sent an agent to enumerate the population of tha: 
settlement, under a law enacted by the General Governinent of the United State: 
| ‘The undersigned learns, with regret, that there is no record in the Department ¢: 


ceding a right in the Government ot New Brunswiek forcibly to re- 
move those persons, their names were requested, to enable their own 


Mr. Bagot to the Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick, he did, 
agreeably to the request-of the Secretary of State, ask for their 





| State of a remoastrauce aguinst that proceeding by the British Government, as he 
| had’asserted. Such'was the conviction upon his mind, justified by the frequent re 
monstrances which he has been called upon to make, since the summer of 1825 


should forcibly remove them as intruders, obviously superseded the 


|the Governor of Massachusetts might be called upon by peaceable | agsiust proceedings of agents from the State of Maine, authorized tu sell lands, auc 


lay out roads aud townships in the same District. 

With regard to the arrest of Baker, the Socretary of State, in his last note, seems 
to think that as Le committed the outrage for which he was token up under a couvic- 
tion that he was upon territory belonging to the United States, a representation | 
should have been made of his offence to the Government of the latter. 

The undersigned has only to refer the Secretary of State to his note dated the 7 
ith Pobruary, witere it is shown that Raker was perfectiy aware of his residing 
within the jurisdiction of New Brunswick, ashe had received ihe provincial bout, 
for corn raised upon laud newly brought into cultivation. 

The undersigned regrets that ho should have found himselfunder the necessity oi 


means, and by his lawful authority to restrain them. 


The enumeration of the settlers omthe Madawasca, as apart of 
the population of the United States, which took place in 1820, was 
not under the authority of the State of Maine ; it was made in virtue 
of the laws of the United States, and by officers duly commissioned 
by them. Mr. Vaughan says, there-was a remonstranee against it at 
the time; no trace of any such remonstrance is discernible in the 
records of this department. makivg the foregoing observatiows; and he cannot conciude without expressing 

In the note which Mr. Vaughan addressed to the undersigned, On | his earnest wish thatthe reference to arbitration may relieve the Secretary of Stat 
the 2ist of November last, it was stated that the Lieutenant-Gover- | end the undersigned from any further discussion telutive to the bouadary on the 
“etd of New-Brunswick had resolved to maintain the disputed terri-  Gieaidimdaankanie-basedtel tote c.snina to renew 6o Mr. Clay the assu: 
tory in the~ state iu which it was at the conclusion of the treaty Of | ance of his distinguished consideration. 

Ghent; :that treaty was signed on the 24th of December, 1514, and | — Weshington, March 25, 1828. 

the exchange of its ratifications was made on the 17th day of I’ebru- 

ary of the ensuing vear. More than seven years thereafier, and 
four years after the interview between Sir Charles Bagot and the 
Secretary of State, certain persons, without authority, seetfed them- 
selves on the waste and uninhabited lands of the Aroostook, within 


CHA. R. VAUGHAN. 
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ance of other social duties. ‘The undersigned, -in his note of the | 


. Nship Caledonia Rogers, | “ 
20th ultimo, has stated that he could not reecatile this exercise of | 


16, April 1, Aug. 
. Nship Johu Jay, Holdrege,)  “ a 


o's * 


1, Dec. ! 
t, “ » 


. 
- 


See oak : ; " 7 | 4. Canada, Gre Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 1) 
jurisdiction with the above resolution of the Lieutenant-Governor | : + eel — val, et aoe a “4 7 . os re ry 

. . tae : . . Napoleon, is , : :, ‘ 2, . 
of New B-unswick, and he is still unable to perceive their com-| 5. Florida, Tinkham,! “ 16, “ U6, “ 16, May J,Sep. IJon. | 
patibility. Ifthe Lieutenant-Governor “had applied to the Govern- | 2. Birmingham, Heer, | “ 2, * SM, * i Be Be 
meni of the United States to remove the settlers, he would have 1. Pacific, Crocker, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,) “ AG, “ 16, Thy 
manifested a disposition to preserve the disputed territory in the state] 4: Silas Richards, Holdrege,) 8, WB, Ry A yd, 
a PslOG & Gisposiuon to prese dete a at tend eer eb 3. Britannia, Marshall, } ‘* 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1,Q0ct. 1,feb | 
in which it was at the conclusion of the Treaty of Ghent. But, by} 9 sityanus Jenkins‘ Allen, Pee ie ee 


treating the settlers as British subjects, and enforcing on them British | Passagein the Cabin to Liverpoot, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-f: 
laws, there is, at the same time, a manifest departure from the reso- | ¢aincas: eluding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. —— * 

lution formed by the Lieutenant-Governor, and a disregard of the; — -- 
lawful rights of the United States. If asuccession of illegal settle. 
ments can be made within the terzitury, and if these unauthored } 
intrusions lay a just ground for the exercise of British autherity, and 

the enforcement of British laws, it is obvious that, so far from main- | 
taining the country in the uninhabited state in which it was at the 1. Edw. Quesnel, ‘Hawkins, /—-— Aug. 15, Dec. 1,——— ‘Oct. 1, Jan. | 
date of the treaty of Ghent, the whole of it may become peopled, | 2, Don Quixote, |Whritall, | Sept 1, “ “ 15,Feb. | 
} Old Lino—Frs. First, \W.Skiddy Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1, Feb.15, Junel5, Oct. ! 


. baa é. 1. Bayard, iButman, | June 1, “* 15,—— Julyl5, Nov. 
Mr. Vaughan supposes, that the acts of the British authoriiy, to) 9. pai iMarshall, | “ 15,0ct. 1'—— Aug. I, “| 


2. ‘lalma, 
Feb. 1June}, Oct. 1, Mar. i5Jety 15, “ 1! 


NEW-YORK AND TTAVRE PACKETS. 

Ships. Masters. ; Days of suiling from | Days «* suiling fren 
| New York. favre. 

No.2. Edw. Bouaffe, Hathaway - Aug. 1, Nov. 15. Sept.l5.Jan. | 

Oid Line—Sully, \S.R.Macy, Dee. 1Ap’l 1, Aug. 1, Jun. 15,May 15,Sept.1 
































had occasian to object. can in no shape affect the final settlement of | abo a a July 2, oe 15, A - 
d . " a - } ~ ; ° “se a a c. ' Se;t.l, “ 
the boundary, nor tend to strengthen the claims of Great Britain,’ , 7. mr oo 2 a 


phe ‘ rs 4 , Seek f the United States i Old Line—Ilenril¥.. ‘I. B. Poll, Nov. t,Mar. 1, July 1, Dec. 15,Ap'L15, Aug ! 
nor im any manner torinvalidate ihe rigats of the United States. i Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, ineludis: 


ds, bedding, wine, aud stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Agen” 
at Havre, Larue & Paimer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.—-Agents, Crs 
mately affected: by those acts of jurisdiction. Sut it is now near, seus & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York. Agents-at Havre, - 
half a century:since the conclusion of the treaty of peace, out of | E. Queseel, Paine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 
which the controversy grows, and it is more than 13 years since tiie | N / 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. | Daye-of sailing from | Days of sailing from 
, : ° New York. Londan. 
has repeatedly expressed regret, in which the undersigned bas fully | Brighton, Sehor, Jan. 1, May, Sept, 1,|Feb. 25, dune 25, Oct." 
participated, on account of the delay. Jndging from past expert- Columbia, Delano, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 2,)Mar. 25, July 25, Nov.2 
ence, aswell as the uncertainty of Luman affairs in general, we are | oo Caan en — I, _ I, mee 1, Ap 1.25, Aug.25, Dec.” 
far from being snre when a decision will take place. If, in the mean — Sprague, | Ap'l. 1, Aug, 1, Dee. 1,)May 25, Sep.25, Jav.°+ 


. ‘ . . _ st i abi 4 i i : hi uhh 
time, Great Britain were tu be allowed quietly to possess herself of | Passage in the Cabin to London, thiety gdineas: from London, thisty~\é 


‘ : ‘ : including beds. bedding, wine,and stores of every description. 
the disputed terriory, and to extend her away over it, she wonld ory iuciud) g 5 c 1 stores ot e y Ges ription 


: : ‘ A : : “aig * Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New York- 
have no motive for co-operating in quickening the termination of | Agent in London, Geo. Wildes. 


: Without imputing to her a dispo- 'N. B. The ships of this line will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose of r° 
sition to procrastination, she would, in such a state of things, be in | ceiving passengers. Steam boats run constantly from that place to the Gentine 
the substantial enjoyment of all the advantages of a decision of the = vo ctmerent parts of England a 
controversy in her favor. The President of the United States cannot | BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

consent tothis unequal condition of the parties: and the undersigned, | 


-~ 








| 





i . A Skips. Masters., Days of sailing from Days of saiting from 
|in conclusion, is charged again to protest against the exercise of all | Boston. Liverpeal. 
' Amethyst, —e July 1, Nov..1, Mar. 1,;Aug. 20, Dec. 20, Apr 
Dover, Bursley, | Aug. 1, Dec. }, April l,|Sept. 20; Jan. 20, May 2 
: : . ton Mackay, |Sept. 1. Jans 1, May 1,'Oct. 20,5 Feb. 20, dune =! 
| Vaughan that that government will be responsible for ali the conse- | Liverpool Howes, Oct. 1, Feb, Juae Nov. 20; Mar. 20, July 2 


Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sail ou the Sth day ©: 
ay : . 4 th 4 ron a March, July and August, and at such other times. as they may be " 
nae , ng vired. ; 
1@ undersigned requests’ Mr. Vanghan te accept the renewed | 4 Mattresses, bedding, wines, and all other stores of the heet quality are 1" 
H. OLAY nished to cabin passengers, and the charge for a passage is Thirty guineas. ; 
:, ape Agents—Geo. G. Jones, Boston.—Maury Lathaw & Cp., T. & J.D. Thorney ie 
Humbertson & Co., and Latham & Gair, Liverpyol.. 


Department of the State, 
Washington, 17th March, 162% 
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